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| sketches and delightful humor. 


6 Down the O-hi-o’’ 


By Cuarces Humrnrey Roperts. 


A charming story of Quaker life suitable for holiday 
Well ooat in cloth; postpaid, $1.00, or two 
copies, separate address if desired, for $1.50. 
** Filled with incident and adventure, quaint character 
Moreover the literary 
finish of the bookis rare and grateful.”"— Buffalo Courier 


| Address C.H. KELLER,Mgr ,613 No. 145 La Salle St. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 
A NEW AND FULL LINE. 
FAMILY QUARTO BIBLES, suitable for Friend. 
SELF-PRONOUNCING, REFERENCE TEACH- 
ERS’ BIBLES, with maps and concordance. 
TESTAMENTS, ETC., convenient, large, clear type, 
desirable binding. New and up-to-date Surpris- 
ingly low prices—from 50 cents up. 


THE CHILD AND THE BIBLE. Syllabus of a 
course of twenty-five lessons in education. By 
George Allien Hubbell. Price, 25 cts. Postage 4 cts, 


THE OLD RED SCHOOL-HOUSE. By Elizabeth 
Lloyd. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 


JOHN KINSEY, Speaker of the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly. By Joseph S. Walton. Price, 50 cents. 
All Friends’ books for sale by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N.W. cor 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
POR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Convenient, Restful, Homelike 


Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 
a 

RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of R« ligions Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphiet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy scents. 25 copies $1.00. 

THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 

QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British Friend. Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 

THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
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copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 
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prices stated. Address 
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Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ:shed three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. es Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock 


Girard Building and 


Fagen. 216 W. Coulter St. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


George W. Hancock, 


APPRAISER 


Real and Personal 


Estates. 


All values confidential. 
(12 to 2). 


802 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


8 S. 15th St., (4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila. 
MAKE BUT ONE 
GRADE OF ICE 


CRANE’S CREAM AND 


CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


—— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 
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The Journal 1873. 


GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
Ill. 
THERE 7s a harmony in the sound of that voice to 
which Divine love gives utterance, and some appearance 
of right order in their temper and conduct whose passions 


are regulated. Joun WooLman. 


LOVING WORDS. 
AMID a life of happiness, 
When every hour is a dream of bliss, 
Take time to speak a loving word 
Where loving words are seldom heard ; 
And these will linger in the mind, 
And gather others of like kind, 
Till loving words will echo where 
Erstwhile the heart was poor and bare ; 
And somewhere on thy heavenward track 
Their music will come echoing back, 
And flood thy soul with melody— 


Such is Love's immortality. — Selected. 


THE QUAKERS AS MAKERS OF AMERICA. 
BY DR. DAVID GREGG. 
WE are apt to think of the Quakers as a people of 
peculiarities; they are before our mind as men and 
women of broad-brimmed hats and poke bonnets, 
drab coats and gray dresses—a serious people of 
slow movements; a demure people, who are the vic- 
tims of their own virtues. They are a peculiar peo- 
ple, but behind every Quaker peculiarity there is a 
consistent reason. The Quakers are more than an 
embodiment of oddities; they are an embodiment of 
great principles and an incarnation of a grand life. 
Both their principles and life have entered into the 
bone and sinew of our republic, and both are still 
necessary for the realization of ultimate America. 
The reproduction of their spirit and purpose by 
American citizens will make real, by and by, our 
“manifest destiny.” We wish to look at this des- 
tiny as it exists in germ form in the souls of our 
Quaker ancestors. There is nothing more interest- 
ing or inspiring or profitable than the experience of 
those great souls who have helped to lead the na- 
tions up the heights of civilization and into the ad- 
vances of civic life; who have led the human race 
nearer to God and into genuine and abiding liberty. 
The Quakers had such souls. Such souls looked out 
of the clear and striking faces of George Fox and 
William Penn, Elizabeth Fry and Lucretia Mott. 
Around the lives of such heroes and heroines the 
history of the world has turned as on an axis. They 
have helped to direct the main currents of human 
thought in the right direction. You call them sin- 
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gle souls, but they have multiplied themselves into 
myriad souls; they have become a people. There is 
no getting away from the true man and the true 
woman, from the single soul, if you would get at the 
origin and history of great movements. 

The tendency of scientific study in our time has, 
perhaps, led us to undervalue the influence of great 
souls. History has been believed to advance ac- 
cording to definite laws over which neither human 
genius nor human freedom has exerted any appre- 
ciable influence. Mr. Buckle explains national char- 
acter as the result of circumstances, and he claims 
that history and biography are wholly different in 
their sphere; yet the fact remains that persons are 
the ruling centers in history. Take such personali- 
ties as Augustine and Luther and Fox and Penn out 
of history and the course of history ceases to be in- 
telligible. Because this is so, we emphasize the 
names of the great men who stand chief among the 
races and peoples who form the constituents of our 
republic, and we exalt their principles, which form 
the bone and sinew of American manhood. The 
Quakers, when seen at their best, stand in American 
history for ideal civilization; and this civilization is 
their contribution to the American republic. As 
historic characters the Quakers are a marked and in- 
fluential people in the midst of the most marked and 
influential types of mankind. They have put their 
stamp indelibly on national and international life. If 
we enter into the courts of justice we can see that 
they have been there; the substitution of affirmation 
in place of the oath is their work. The jails of hu- 
manity show the results of their reform; it was they 
who changed our prisons from sties to sanatoriums. 
The dream of that beautiful prison angel, Elizabeth 
Fry, is being worked out into reality in criminal 
law, and the remedial element in punishment is be- 
ing pushed to the forefront in the administration of 
justice. They have put their mark even on the 
pages of our Holy Bible and have made it a book of 
greater power. They have taken some of its grand- 
est prophecies and statements and commands and 
beatitudes; and by believing them, living them, 
translating them into reigning forces in the home 
and in the church and in the State, they have so 
made these their own that in reading the Book we 
instinctively associate their names with these scrip- 
tures. 

The Quakers arose in an age of dogmas and 
creeds and persecutions and reforms and religious 
revolutions and quarreling ecclesiastics. They took 
their place among the ranks of reformers and were 
the most advanced of all. Their reforms were the 
most sweeping of all. They were the liberals and 
radicals of that age; they were the reformers of the 
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reformed; they undertook to reform Calvin and 
Luther and Knox. The Episcopalians and Puritans 
and Presbyterians protested against the Romanists, 
but the Quakers protested against the Episcopalians 
and Puritans and Presbyterians. In the language 
of Milton, to them “ Presbyter was only old priest 
writ large.” The Quakers were the Episcopalians 
and Puritans and Presbyterians of the seventeenth 
century, and modified and made over 
with a new and a large admixture of love. They de- 
nied all ecclesiastical authority and threw aside all 
the prevailing ecclesiastical rites 


sweetened 


; they went to God 
directly for their instructions and worshiped before 
God in stillness and without prescribed 
forms. As the complement of a state without a king, 
they offered mankind a church without a bishop. 
Their aim was to humanize Christianity and substi- 
tute a gospel of hope for a gospel of 


silence 


despair. 
Sweeping aside creeds and councils and rituals and 
synods, they held that God and the individual man, 
living in loving fellowship, were sufficient. They 
simplified things in a wholesale way and struck for 
an all-round liberty. This was Americanism before 
its day; this was Americanism out-Americanized. 
They were a people of great moral purpose. Their 
ideals were their inspiration, and the realization of 
these ideals was their goal. They got their strength 
from ideals and convictions and visions of which the 
senses take no cognizance. James Freeman Clarke 
calls them the “English mystics.” If they were 

practical 
independent 


mystics they were exceedingly 


mystics. 
They were one of the most 


people 
among all the races. 
They differed from all the sects around them, in 


that they renounced the use of all force in the propa- 
gation of their principles. They inculcated and prac- 


ticed religious toleration. 
being 


They have the honor of 
divisions of Christendom 
against which the charges of cruelty and selfishness 
and love of power cannot be brought. 


one of the few 
Their gun 
was a protest, their bullet a principle and their pow- 
der the inner light. They served the church and 
state by what they were. Their method of pushing 
their faith was to be what they believed and then as- 
sert themselves. They exalted the passive virtues. 
This was the method of Jesus Christ. All which 
Jesus ever did in this world was to assert Himself 
and suffer. When violence was used against them 
their principle of action was, Never retaliate. Their 
method of growth was by patience and perseverance 
and quiet suffering, and their method was effective. 
For example, they carried their religion into the 
Massachusetts colony and planted it right in the 
midst of the hard-headed Puritans. The Puritans 
persecuted them, whipped them, robbed them, hung 
them, but they kept right on asserting themselves 
and suffering until, by their patience, they wore out 
the crueltv of the Puritans and brought the Puritan 
scourge and scaffold into public disgrace. The pub- 
lic, won over to them by their beautiful spirit, rose 
and demanded the cessation of persecution. Thus 
they purchased and established for us by their suf- 
ferings the religious toleration which now exists in 
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our republic. 


They served America by patiently 
suffering. 


Their martyrdom was like the martyr- 
dom of the church of the catacombs, of which his- 
tory tells us in thrilling words. The church of the 
catacombs was the kingdom of God in sackcloth, 
working underground, along channels and galleries 
of rock, to overthrow and replace the armed empires 
above. 

The Guakers were content to be in the minority 
on every great question until by self-assertion and 
honest argument and right living, they could win 
men enough to their side to make them the majority. 
In the first days their ways and principles spelled 
anarchy, but by the slow education of centuries and 
by the beneficial changes which they wrought, they 
now spell righteousness, peace, love. You see I am 
giving the bright and beautiful side of the Quaker 
story. I am telling what they contributed by way 
of strength and glory; I am speaking of them as the 
children of the light, shining with the celestial 
beauty of a Christ-like spirit. In telling the story 
of the Quakers there is only one starting point—we 
must start with George Fox. He is to Quakerism 
what Christ is to Christianity, its incarnation. In 
him we find the traits and principles and hopes and 
methods and life of Quakers at their best. He rep- 
resents the heroic age of the Quakers. He gave 
Quakerism as a life and started it out on its thrill- 
ing career to march through England and Holland 
and America. This has been the order and growth 
of Quakerism: George Fox gave the world a 
Quaker life. Robert Barclay took the doctrines and 
principles and purposes out of which that Quaker 
life was constructed and built 
clear, logical Quaker system. 


these into a terse, 
It was necessary to 
build such a theological system for the purpose of 
defense under attack and misrepresentation, and as 
a fair treatment of the public. This formulated the 
Quaker system Edward Burroughs took and carried 
out to the world and expounded and preached, and 
by the conversions which he made built up into a 
Quaker society. Then came William Penn and took 
the life of Fox, and the system of Barclay, and the 
converts of Burroughs, and built all into a Quaker 
commonwealth, which gave Quakers the civil em- 
bodiment of their cherished ideals and which gave 
America the powertul colony of Pennsylvania, a bul- 
wark in the defense of freedom. After this came 
John Greenleaf Whittier, who took the common- 
wealth and the converts and the system and the life 
and beautified all. With chiseled words and sculp- 
tured cadences he built Quakerism into a cathedral- 
like poem of liberty, full of reverence for God and of 
appreciation of man and of praise for the truth. 
George Fox, who was the spiritual father of the 
Quakers, was born in 1624. This makes him a child 
of the seventeenth century. Did he rise to power in 
that century? Was he so endowed and did he so 
assert himself as to make for himself an immortal 
name among immortal men?’ If so, he was a man 
among men. That was a wonderful century and 
brought forth wonderful products. It was a century 
when every weakling was relegatec. to obscurity; for 
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George Fox to make his mark in that century is all 
the evidence required to prove him a great man. 
This was the century of great religious wars; this 
was the century of great books and measures and 
men. If you except the Bible, the most democratic 
books ever published were published in this century. 
Cervantes published * Don Quixote,” which set all 
the world laughing at sham aristocracies and mock 
heroism; that book helped to turn away the human 
mind from the worship of the false and artificial. 
Shakespeare's dramas were published then; his 
works tended toward human equality; they made 
kings and queens only men and women like their 
subjects. Bacon’s works were published then; these 
taught men to feel it not only their right, but their 
duty, to look with eves undimmed by a church creed 
at all things which the Lord had created. Bacon's 
works made it possible for Newton to open the 
heavens, Watt the air, Lyell the earth, and Darwin 
animal life. “ The Pilgrim’s Progress” was pub- 
lished in that century; so was “ Paradise Lost,” so 
was Baxter’s “ Saint’s Rest,” and so was the author- 
ized version of the Bible, which gave the Book te 


the common people. The Book is the ever-enduring 


Magna Charta of civil and religious liberty. This 
was the century of the Westminster divines, with 
their catechism and contession of faith. This was 


the century of Cromwell's guns. Can George Fox 
rise in this century? Can he in this century found 
a sect which shall livé and prevail and modjfy so- 
ciety, and add freedom to freedom, and inaugurate 
reform which, when carried out, will realize the ideal 
civilization? Can he lead in the strike for inde- 
pendence in an age when the whole trend of things 
is toward independence? He does. 
(To be Conciuded.) 





SPIRITUAL REALITIES.! 
BY ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 
“ Tne law of the Lord is perfect,” the Psalmist wrote. 


Is there ever a doubt of this in our minds? The 
sun shines by this perfect law, upon our earth 
day by day, and upon the stars by night. The 


“flower in the crannied wall” shapes its beauteous 
self, and lives its busy life of perfecting seed, accord- 
ing to the law of the Lord. The “ man of sorrows’ 
who grew from youth to manhood in obedience to 
his parents ; who entered into the joys of the Bethany 
home; who drew little children to his heart of love; 
who poured out his life for every human need, and 
then was led to crucifixion; who remembered his 
mother in those last moments upon the cross; who 
lifted his soul unto serene heights which could not be 
disturbed by physical anguish; do we ever doubt that 
he wrought and taught by the Lord’s pe fect law? 
Intellectually the Psalmist gains our assent—is it 
always a reality to us that the Lord’s perfect law is 
in us and under us and about us? It is quite possible 
for us to open our eyes to each new day with never 
a thought of the Lord’s perfect law—he does not re- 
quire it of us, to think of it or of him. Our daily 
bread is made ready for us just the same whether or 
not our hearts are lifted up in thankfulness at the be- 
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ginning of the day. The sheep and the ox and the 
silk-worm all yield up their own lives that we may 
be clothed, just the same, whether or not we pause 
in remembrance of these “little brothers” as St. 
Francis of Assisi would name them. We buy and 
sell; we spin and weave; we generate electricity and 
build railroads ; we heal the sick and plead causes be- 
fore a jury; it may be we meet as students and teach- 
ers—just the same whether or not we have whis- 
pered within our inmost souls. “ Here am |, Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” True, the word that 
came to Moses was: “I, the Lord thy God, am a 
jealous God.” Sut divine jealousy does not mean 
the same thing as human jealousy. “ Visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation,” is only another way ot 
saying one part of the Lord’s perfect law: “As ye 
sow, that must ve also reap.” In the largeness of the 
infinite soul, we cannot think of any of the pettiness 
of human jealousy, that blights and limits and des 
poils our human life. The infinite soul is not living 
unto himseli—he is the life of all that lives; “ For 
him to live is still to give,” and we are borne on from 
day to day until time is swallowed up in eternity, just 
the same, whether or not we are conscious that we 
live and move in Him. But 
have this consciousness, is infinite loss ! 


for ourselves—not to 
It seems to 
me to reduce life almost to the poverty of the little 
tin men that during Christmas week were wound up 
by the street venders, to make their way with much 
ado over the pavement the little while that the mo- 
tive power lasted. Could any one choose to be the 
tin puppet rather than the man of spiritual percep- 
tion? It is not altogether a matter of choice; the 
sense of spiritual realities is in varying degrees a 
matter of inheritance—a giit that like our sense ot 
harmony in sound and in color may be made to grow 
with our growth and strengthen with our strength. | 
cannot believe that there are many human souls that 
wilfully deny the realities of the life of the spirit— 
but it is quite possible to allow oneself to become in 
different, and to sink to the impoverished level of the 
tin automaton. It is in the deep conviction that no 
New Year's gift would more surely and forever en- 
rich your life, that | would place before you on the 
threshold of the year a leavening thought concerning 
spiritual realities. 

For one moment think of the lives that seem to 
be set in absolutely barren places. Think of the 
youths and maidens born into the poverty of cit: 
slums. We can hardly use the word home in this 
connection. Body and soul are kept together by the 
minimum allowance of food and the scantiest pro- 
vision of clothing, from the scantiest wages for work. 
The hunger of the body fills the whole horizon of life. 
The hunger of the body leaves no place for any hun- 
ger of the soul for beauty and blessedness. Think ot 
the sights and smells and sounds that make up the 
daily round of life of multitudes of youths and maid- 
ens in our great cities. God pity them, and in his 
wisdom bring them somehow and somewhere to the 
compensations that seem to be their right as His lit- 
tle children! Think for a moment of such life as 
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theirs; then come back to the thought of our own. 
What are we that we find ourselves in the midst of 
every blessing that life has to give? What have we 
done to deserve it all? Hunger of the body !—our 
danger is that the body shall be so pampered with its 
food and clothing as to become a hindrance to the 
soul. Every morning we wake to physical luxury— 
not comfort merely. And our daily round of life is 
to avail ourselves of the satisfaction of every intel- 
lectual hunger and every craving of the soul? How 
dare we accept, without a feeling of awe, the blessed- 
ness of our lot that by mere chance of birth, and not 
by our own earning, has fallen upon us? The prayer 
that the children of poverty may come to the com- 
pensations that seem to be theirs, supplements itselt 
with the word of warning to ourselves to beware how 
we accept the gifts of life to us. How dare we ac- 
cept them not having earned them, without at least 
trying to deserve them? May it not be that in the 
far-off compensations for our actions, the physical 
poverty of the city slums will be more than matched 
in the impoverished souls of the ungrateful and the 
indifferent? Can we think of the children of poverty 
—then dare to be wasteful of the things we have not 
earned, or ruthlessly destructive of the property that 
is not ours, or indifferent to the opportunities for in- 
tellectual and spiritual growth, in our cup of bless- 
ings ? 

In my own experience | know of no attitude ot 
the soul more sure to open its windows toward God 
than acknowledgment of present blessings, and the 
effort to deserve them. For the effort to deserve 
-yye}] pue j[nyjYysnoy} sn sayeur Ayssadou Jo ‘wey 
ful, sincere and mindful of others. This effort to 
deserve is uplift of the soul toward God, binds us to 
God, is in very truth, religion. Jesus, our teacher, 
the obedient, the self-abnegating leader, declared: 
“Tf any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine.” And Ruskin has said in modern phrase: 
“The life of God is not to be discovered by reason- 
ing, but by obeying.” Not long ago I noticed the 
announcement that a university preacher would 
speak upon “The Religion of the College Man.” 
How could the college man be separated from the 
rest of the brethren in a consideration of the re- 
ligious life, except to show that the college man or 
the college woman, being the most favored of all the 
brethren, having received the best gifts that life has 
for bestowal, is in honor bound to show himself try- 
ing to deserve them. We of the college have recent- 
ly been told that to Agassiz the laboratory was a 
sanctuary; and Whittier has preserved for us in his 
beautiful lines, how this great learner and teacher of 
nature’s lesson called the thought of his pupils 
irom the creature to the Creator: 

‘« On the threshold of our task, 
Let us light and guidance ask, 
Let us pause in silent prayer !"’ 

When the man of power finds it his best help to 
become as the little child, need any young student 
fear that a religious spirit in his work endangers his 
manliness among men! 

It is a recent utterance of President Schurman, 





of Cornell: “ That men be pious and good seems to 
me more important than that they be educated.” Not 
long ago President Eliot, of Harvard, addressed a 
conference of ministers in Boston. In this address 
he is reported as saying: “I hear much preaching. 
I go to church twice on Sundays and twice on Thurs- 
days. ... What do I find? I find that I am not 
called on for personal activity, for exertion. I am 
only absorbing. The ministers are at work, but I 
am not... . I find it does me no good to have my 
sympathies touched, my anger asserted or indigna- 
tion stirred unless I can go out and do something 
about it. Indeed, sometimes I think it is absolutely 
hurtful to me unless I can go and do something. 

. . To be true, it is hard both for the church, col- 
lege and university to find means for getting action 
out of the spirit which they wish to teach and im- 
plant. How can we give them means for applying 
the principles we wish to implant? Christ ends many 
of his sayings with the words, ‘ Go thou and do like- 
wise.’ ’ 

This problem of the university does not belong to 
us. But the college, too, is included in President 
Eliot’s inquiries. What has Swarthmore to do with 
the problem? Are there any chances in our college 
life to “ go and do” as Jesus did? It is easy to make 
the mistake of looking for opportunities so far 
away that we miss those lying right at hand—liter- 
ally on our halls. If the only religious service to be 
considered is the devotion of’ our lives to the needy 
and untaught of far-away people in other cities, or 
states, or countries, then our college man and woman 
are temporarily cut off from such service. For the 
business of college life is to accomplish the task of 
preparation for life-work which the loving providence 
of parents or the energy of the student himself has 
made his privilege. Agassiz has shown us how this 
very task may be undertaken in a religious spirit. In 
our college life, which combines home relations with 
intellectual tasks, there is full scope for “ getting ac- 
tion out of the spirit * which the church, the college 
and the university wish to teach and implant. True, 
Swarthmore students cannot devote themselves to 
the needs of East India, nor can they do much per- 
sonal work for the college settlement only ten miles 
away. But right at their own doors, on their own 
halls, lies the opportunity that is as truly religious 
service. If it is a virtue to minister to the needs of 
people over the seas it is not less a virtue to con- 
sider the needs and the rights of our neighbor just 
the other side of the wall. When Jesus said, “ Go 
thou and do likewise,” the “likewise ” for us is not 
in the very same service to the sufferers, but in the 
spirit of the service. Healing the palsied, the lame 
and the blind, is not college work: but a service 
which is its exact counterpart, of the very same value 
as truly following Christ, is to respect the need and 
the right of students to have the life in college halls 
suited to the doing of college work. It is fatal blind- 
ness and irreligion to overlook an opportunity right 
at hand for noblest living. This is the mistake so 
easily made about religion—to regard it as a far- 
away interest for a far-away time in life; while it is 
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really a reaching out of the soul toward our Heaven- 
ly Father, and an honest wish to serve him by serv- 
ing in any humble way we can those who are close 
about us. For us to “ go and do likewise” may be 
just to keep our hand on the door-knob instead of 
slamming the door; just to deny the impulse to in- 
terrupt our neighbor’s work for the moment’s grati- 
fication ; just to remember that there are certain sea- 
sons when quiet is the prime necessity for student 
life. East India has no service to offer that could 
be nobler self-discipline than the life on college halls, 
nor worthier in its results for others. So, whatever 
may be the difficulties of university life in the way of 
securing Christian activity, our college life is the best 
possible field for a “ League for Christian Service.” 
Out of Christian activity there is chance for the 
growth of all the graces of the spirit—joy, content 
and noble courtesy. 

It was a man-poet who wrote: 

‘* Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 
Whose loves in higher love endure ; 
What souls possess themselves so pure, 

Or is there blessedness like theirs."’ 

He whose eyes were opened to the cruelty of his 
zeal in persecuting the followers of Christ, and then 
held himself obedient to the “heavenly vision ”"— 
this stalwart apostle plead with the Ephesians: “ Fi- 
nally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of his might. 
God.” 

Each soul who enters upon the work of the new 
year with the wish to do Christian service just in that 
place where his lot is cast will find at the vear’s end, 
whatever else he may have accomplished, that he has 
brought himself to a higher point of view—to a 


mount of vision revealing the happiest possibilities of 
life. 


Put on the whole armor of 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 4. 
REFORM. 


GOLDEN Text.—This is my commandment, that ye love one 
another even as | have loved you.—John, xv., 12. 


Before study of Lesson read John, xv., 1-27 
How shall we meet the questions of social reform 
which appeal to our consciences? Shall we select 
from the evils about us the one which seems the 
greatest, and make the attempt to put it down a life- 
long war? Shall we welcome and support every 
movement of reform, dividing our energies among 
them, and not giving ourselves wholly to any? Shall 
we assert that this, being God’s world, is in good 
hands, and infer that he will take care of the evolu- 
tion of righteousness without our help? Shall we 
feel that our contribution to social reform is suffi- 
cient, if we simply do our small duties in our small 
place, not in any way aligning ourselves with so- 
called reformers? 

There is an old saying to the effect that ability is 
measured by sense of duty, not duty by ability. It is 
a fact that often so-called great men are not intel- 
lectually as acute as many of their fellows. Luther 
was not so great a scholar as Erasmus, nor was his 
mind as keen as that of Melancthon. George Wash- 
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ington was by no means as powerful and original a 
mind as Jefferson. Yet Luther is the central figure 
of the Reformation, and Washington of the Revolu- 
tion; and it is simply because each had great ca- 
pacity for taking responsibility—that is, for feeling 
duties and acting upon them. The man who trans- 
lates his right-thinking or that of his time into action 
is the great man. So, in answering the above ques- 
tions, men do not so much settle them as classify 
themselves. Those who take responsibility for the 
conditions of their times and set themselves to im- 
prove them are the relatively great men. Those who 
have small sense of duty are the small men. Plainly 
the questions cannot receive a general answer. 
They must be answered according to the moral 
capacity and local conditions of those who face them. 
The man who elects to deal only with his private 
affairs arranges for a low plane of life, on which he 
may be useful indeed, but in which the fullest expan- 
sion of human nature is not possible. He who gives 
his mind and life in part at least to world problems 
may not attain greatness, but he places himself in 
the atmosphere of greatness. So it is with the in- 
termediate stages of life, centering on merely local, 
or national, or international affairs. There are in 
these successively broader outlooks upon life, oppor- 
tunities for greater and greater unselfishness. The 
individual comes to include in his desire for human 
welfare greater and greater numbers, and to the end 
of their highest good will sacrifice self and the nar- 
rower circles centering upon self. Many consider 
the good of the family before the personal good; the 
number is progressively less of those who place first 
the good of the community, of the state, the nation, 
the world. Breadth of view and of spirit may be 
displayed in dealing with one or with many phases of 
evil. A man must use the tools at hand and the 
material at hand. As he finds himself effective, so 
must he apply himself, whether to the evil of intem- 
perance, of political corruption, of the war spirit or 
what not. And in so doing he must realize that all 
others laboring for right ends are his allies. All 
evils are fundamentally based on the same weak- 
nesses,—lack of dependence on divine guidance and 
lack of brotherly kindness. So are all reformers in 
all fields working together. There are not evils in 
the world—there is evil. It may display itself as 
drunkenness, as violence, as impurity, but all these 
are closely intertwined. If one deal with drunken- 
ness he is brought into immediate contact with the 
problems of poverty, of the social evil, of crime and 
criminals. All forces of unrighteousness being 
fundamentally one, what an inexcusable thing it is 
when advocates of reform fall out among them- 
selves as to methods, and as to comparative import- 
ance of their special interest. In fact, that phase of 
righteousness is most important to any individual in 
which he can labor with the greatest efficiency, 
whether because of his surroundings, his tastes, his 
special powers, and whatever he may do “ heartily 
and unto the Lord” will help every other movement 
toward righteousness as well. 
(Concluded on page 40 ) 
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THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS IN 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 
“As THE 


tional n 


teacher is, so is the school,” is an educa- 
As 


do not gather grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles, 


1axim of generally accepted belief. men 
no more do the children in school gather that sort 
of knowledge which tends toward culture, nor the 
kind of inspiration which leads toward earnest search 
for the best gifts, from teachers who have not them- 
selves been free partakers at the fountains of knowl- 
edge, and are not constant seekers to be wiser to-day 
than they were yesterday. 

This is an age of normal schools, professional 
schools, colleges and universities. Those who, im- 
perfectly prepared, enter upon the arduous work of 
teaching, come constantly into competition with men 
and women in their chosen calling, who have had 
large opportunities for obtaining knowledge, and 
careful training to develop skill in its use. 

The field of usefulness open to Friends’ Schools 
depends almost entirely upon the personality and 
qualification of the teachers who are in charge oi 
The 


should reside primarily in the fact that we are able 


them. reason schools 


for sustaining such 
to place in charge of them thoroughly equipped 
teachers to whose educational guidance we may con- 
fidentiy ask people to intrust their children. 

“ Thoroughly equipped teachers ” is, of course, a 


relative term. The knowledge of a subject in the 
elementary way in which it is to be taught is not an 
equipment for teaching it. know 


Teachers must 


much more than they expect to teach. It is impossi- 
ble to give the lines of educational trend the right di- 
rection unless the teacher can fix her thought upon 
points far remote from the narrow environment in 
which they have their beginning. The instruction in 
the primary room, the grammar grades and the high 
school, are all dependent upon what lies beyond. 
The realms of knowledge are so closely related that 
the teacher must know much outside her own work 
in order to interpret truly to other minds her own 
special branches. 


All kinds of force lose something in transmis- 


sion. The full strength of the dynamic current can- 
not be utilized. Educational knowledge is no excep- 
tion to the general law of loss. No person can teach 
all she knows, and if the stream of knowledge is 
shallow she is always pouring out the dregs upon 
that 


In the light 


her classes instead of the pure waters abide 


in the deeper, stronger currents. 


doubtful 
ers who have had only high school 


of this consideration it is whether teach- 
preparation 
are competent to give instruction in high school 
branches. The further training of the college or pro- 
fessional school develops not only knowledge but 
power, and the teacher who carries to his work a 
varied store of knowledge and a mind trained to se- 
lect, apply, and use it, has an infinite advantage over 
her imperfectly educated companions who fear to 
move confidently lest they come upon the shallows of 
their preparation and sufter shipwreck. 

In many cities the public has safeguarded its high 
school systems by admitting to the teachers’ ranks 
none save college graduates. In order to keep pace 
with the rapidly increasing public appreciation of 
trained and skilled teachers, Friends also need to 
be discriminating and careful in the selection of 
teachers. 

Not only liberal education, but the possession of 
the desire for continued growth and development, is 
to be considered in the appointment of teachers. 
For education is a life process, and the teacher who 
leans solely upon past acquired knowledge fails to be 
the vitalizing force to the school and the com- 
munity which she might be. In other words, teach- 
ers ought not to be storage batteries, but generators 
of force; 


not accumulated 


inorganic masses of 
knowledge, but vital, organic forces developing new 
the 


which they labor, wiser, better and happier by rea- 


intellectual treasures to 


make communities in 


son of the teacher's work. 

THERE is a growing disposition on the part of corporations 
to recognize labor organizations, as is evidenced by the efforts 
of Union Pacific officials to settle a strike of machinists in their 
employ. A railroad official is quoted as saying : 

‘« Officers of the railways are coming to find that it is much 
better to deal with labor in a conciliatory attitude. It has 
been long since demonstrated that obstinacy and arrogance 
accomplish small results in dealing with employés. It is the 
duty of officials to make the best terms possible with men, 
whenever their demands in general are just. On the other 
hand, the labor leaders are coming to appreciate. their 
responsibility more than ever before.’’ 


THE secretary of the central branch of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Philadelphia recently stated that no 
one was eligible to office in their organization except members 
of an evangelical church and that the (so-called) ‘‘ Hicksite 
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Quakers '’ were not considered evangelical. His attention 
being called to the paragraph on blasphemy in the bcok of 
Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting (1894), he wrote 
as follows : 

‘‘IT have talked with several members of the employed 
force about our building and they agree with me that with the 
document which you showed me the other day before us, we 
cannot hesitate about receiving members of your meeting as 
active members of the Association, and | trust we will have a 
number of them.”’ Very truly yours, 

(Signed) HERBERT K. CASKEY, Secretary. 


people in Philadelphia one of the most deserving is the Institute 
for Colored Youth, which has been in successful operation for 
more than sixty years. It has had an industrial department 
since 1885, with opportunities for education in nine trades. 
In order to increase its usefulness and afford an opportunity 
for agriculture it is to be removed to Cheyney Station, on the 
Baltimore Central railroad, where a farm has been purchased. 

Fannie J. Coppin, who has been principal of the school for 
many years, resigned her position at the end of the school 
year of 1902 to join her husband, Lishop Coppin, in Africa. 
Her successor is Hugh M. Browne, a graduate of Princeton, 
who for three years had charge of the Summer School for 
teachers at Hampton, Va. 


BIRTHS. 

BATTIN.—At Selma, Ohio, Eleventh month 25, 1902, to 
Orlando T. and Esther M. Battin, ason, whois named Edward 
Matthews Battin. 

MULLER.—At Easton, Maryland, First month 2, 1903, 
to Joseph and Lizzie Willson Muller, a son, who is named 
Joseph Willson. 

PATTON. —In West Chester, Pa., on Fifth month 9, 1902, 
to Frank P. and Sarah S. Patton, a daughter, who is named 
Lydia S. Patton. 


MARRIAGES. 

LEWIS —LUKENS.—At Plymouth Meeting, Pa., Third- 
day, First month 6, 1903, at the home of the bride's parents, 
Samuel Bunting Lewis and Helen, daughter of William E. 
and Sybella T. Lukens. 

WEBSTER—LOWNES.—On First month 1, 1903, at the 
home of the bride's mother, Bennet, Nebraska, William 
Webster, of Monroe, Nebraska, and Nellie C. Lownes, 
daughter of Alice B. and the late Samuel Coale. 


DEATHS. 


ALLEN.—In Germantown, Philadelphia, First month 6, 
1903, of acute pneumonia, Norwood Penrose Allen, a member 
of Green Street Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

BIRDSALL.—On the morning of Ninth month 15, 1902, 
Hannah Schooley Birdsall, widow of the late William Birdsall, 
of Camden, Ind., in her 78th year. 

She was born near Waterford, Loudouncounty. Va. She 
came with her parents, William and Abigail Schooley, who 
moved to Green county, Ohio, and settled on a farm near 
Cedarville in 1847. She was united in marriage with William 
P. Birdsall in 1873, who died in 1880. After the death of her 
husband she returned to the parental home in Ohio, where 
she spent the remainder of her life in good deeds and loving 
acts. She was a great sufferer from cancer for many years 
preceding her death, which she bore with Christian fortitude. 
She was a member of Green Plain Monthly Meeting, near 
which her remains were laid to rest Ninth month 18, 1go2. 


COCK .—At his home, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., First 
month 8, 1903, Charles E. Cock, in the 82d year of his age ; 
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a member and for many years an elder of Cornwall Monthly 
Meeting. 

After a very short illness of pneumonia he passed peacefully 
away, surrounded by his three daughters and two sons. It is 
nineteen years since his wife'sdeath. His funeral was a very 
large one, all business in the village being suspended at the 
time. Joel Borton and his life-long friend, Joseph T. Mc- 
Dowell, spoke very acceptably to the large assemblage. An 
exemplary Friend, a kind neighbor, and an affectionate parent, 
his example of strict integrity and motto of ‘‘ Doing as you 
would be done by,’’ will long be remembered. It was his 
custom while his family was about him to read every morning 
at breakfast from the Bible or other good books. 

HALL.—On First month 3, 1903, Lydia H., widow of 
Samuel R. Hall, aged 87 years; a member of Concord 
Monthly Meeting. Interment at Chichester Friends’ Burying 
Ground. 

MULLER.—At her home in Easton, Md., on the 2d of 
First month, 1903, H. Lizzie Willson Muller, wife of Joseph 
Muller, and daughter of the late Hannah W. Willson. 

The deceased was forty-five years of age, and leaves an 
infant son born onthe day of her death. She was a consistent 
and valued member of Third Haven Monthly Meeting, taking 
active part in philanthropic work. Generosity of spirit and 
self-sacrifice marked the life of this young Christian woman, 
whose death bereaves a large circle of friends and relatives. 

RICHARDSON.—In Byberry, Philadelphia, on First 
month 7, 1903. Ruth Anna Richardson, daughter of the late 
Nathaniel and Hannah Y. Richardson. Funeral on Seventh- 
day, the 1oth inst. Interment at Byberry Friends’ graveyard. 

SHAW.—At Friends’ Home, Newtown, Pa., on Seventh- 
day morning, First month 3, 1903, Martha B. Shaw, aged 83 
years, 7 months and 26 days. 

WATSON.—-In Newtown, on First-day, First month 4) 
1903, Davis Watson, in his 77th year. 

WATSON.—Near Mechanicsville, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First month 3, 1903, Emaline P. Watson, wife of Henry 
Watson, in ther 81st year. A beloved elder of Buckingham 
Monthly Meeting. 

WEBSTER.—At the home of her nephew, Joseph Webster, 
Locksley, Pa., on First month 2, 1903, Susan D. Webster: 
aged g1 years. She was a member of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing. Interment at Middletown Friends’ grounds. 








SOCIETY NOTES. 

CLEAR CREEK Monthly Meeting of Friends was held on the 
3d instant at the Illinois Yearly Meeting-house, to which place 
it has been changed until the 1st of the Fourth month. There 
was a fair attendance, some coming eight and some thirteen 
miles to be present. Our friends David and Lydia F. Wilson, 
although the former is past four score years, were of those who 
came the greatest distance, and gave encouragement by their 
presence and vocal utterance. Isaac P. Wierman also spoke 
from the text, ‘‘ 1am the vine, yearethe branches,’’ enlarging 
upon it and expressing an earnest desire that all might abide 
in the true vine, and not become as withered branches. 

The next day, First-day, the meeting for worship convened 
as usual with thirty-six in attendance, some that mostly attend 
being absent on account of a funeral in an adjacent neighbor- 
hood. After a season of unbroken silence our venerable 
friend, David Wilson, appeared very acceptably in ministry, 
followed by Abel Mills with an earnest appeal for Christian 
morality, and a few appropriate remarks by our esteemed 
friend Joshua L. Mills. 

While the meetings were not large they were felt to be 
good, and a sense of tranquillity and the Father love seemed to 
overshadow the small assembly. ie: Mex es 

The memorial meeting for the late Clement M. Biddle in 
Darby meeting-house, on First-day afternoon, the 11th inst. 
was attended by nearly one hundred of his friends notwith- 
standing the downpour of rain and the icy streets. Joseph 
Powell presided over the meeting. Joseph T. Bunting read a 
paper compiled by him, containing tributes from several friends. 
After this a number of those present spoke of their personal 
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relations to Clement M. Biddle, and of his various fields of 
usefulness. One told of his open-handed generosity, another 
of his wise counsel, another of his enthusiasm, another of his 
love for children and his efforts to interest them, and others of 
his influence in the meeting, especially in the yearly meeting. 
Teachers testified to his sympathy and helpfulness, employees 
told of his justice and kindness, a neighbor spoke of what he 
had done for the borough of Darby, and one who is now an 
eminent minister in the Society of Friends told of an invita- 
tion to visit a meeting and afterward the home of Clement M. 
Biddle years ago, and of the encouragement that had thus 
been given to him. It was evident that those assembled were 


all mourners, who felt that they had sustained a great personal 
loss. 


On the morning of the 11th instant Isaac Clothier attended 
the Lansdowne First-day School (which precedes the meeting) 
and read an interesting paper describing the life and ministry 
of Paul. He remained to meeting, which was also visited by 
Mordecai Bartram, who spoke very acceptably. In the after- 


noon both of these friends attended the memorial meeting at 
Darby for Clement M. Biddle. 


The time of holding Merion Preparative Meeting has been 
changed to the Fourth-day of the week preceding Radnor 
Monthly Meeting (which is the Fifth-day of the month), at 
10.30 a.m., at George’s Institute, 5100 Lancaster Avenue, 


Philadelphia. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 4. 
( Concluded from page 37.) 

But in what spirit shall the work of reform be 
undertaken? Things that need reform are evil, or 
at least obstructive of good. How shall we have 
patience with such things and with those whose sup- 
port makes it possible to continue them? How shall 
we avoid denouncing and defying those who thus 
place themselves athwart the path of progress? Shall 
we not thus exhibit a righteous indignation—“ be 
angry and sin not?” The right method of dealing 
with evil and evil doers is again one of effectiveness. 
The question is not one of defiance or of condemna- 
tion, but of right judgment as to the best way of 
reaching results. There are times when the sharp, 
unmistakable word of condemnation is called for. 
Jesus himself used it to the Pharisees without stint. 
But the occasions when his wrath flashed out are 
very few. Nearly always the spirit of “ 
sonableness *’ was that which marked his relations 
with men. He was in the midst of drunkenness, im- 
purity, falsehood, unbrotherliness of 


sweet rea- 


every tvpe. 
But none of these things drew the lightnings of his 
anger. That was reserved for the sinning and self- 
contented Pharisee. The “woman who was a sin- 
ner’ was tenderly forgiven and told to sin no more: 
in general he aimed to remove the underlying cause 


of sin—to put into the life of the sinner a spirit 


which would cleanse it. This method of sweetness 
and light applies to most of our dealings with the 
sinners of our time. We should deal with them as 
we would be dealt by—tenderly and lovingly; and 
this is also true of him whose sin is that of perverse 
preference for his way as against our better one. It 
is always possible that his light after all may be 
brighter than ours. Only those whose knowledge is 
great, and whose love is deep and pure should dare 
to be very angry—to condemn very severely. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


WHAT IS THE GREATEST NEED OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS? 

BREIF ANSWERS SENT TO FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
WHEN this question was propounded at the last ses- 
sion of the conference my mental response to one of 
these needs, if not the greatest, came quickly—a 
more aggressive movement in the direction of 
proselyting. This method has always been more or 
less objectionable to Friendy, and those who have 
applied for membership have generally done so vol- 
untarily. 

I believe it to be an individual duty to discover 
to those with whom we come in contact, the tenets 
of our faith and our manner of worship, as oppor- 
tunity offers. There are many who are seeking just 
such truths as we hold, and if they have not found 
them, are we not, in a measure, responsible? Some 
of these would come “ within the pale” were they 
certain of the right hand of fellowship being ex- 
tended to them. 

I have been told that Friends were too exclusive, 
that they made no effort to disseminate their re- 
ligious views, and that their business meetings were 
regarded as secret. 

It is surprising how comparatively few have cor- 
rect knowledge of us. It is known that our Society 
is always to the front in works of philanthropy, and 
for the betterment of human kind, but withal we 
are “ heretics.” 

“Quaker oats,” “Quaker bread,” “ Quaker 
wheels,” used to symbolize all that is pure and un- 
adulterated, goes for naught, in the face of the fact 
that we do not “ believe.” This erroneous estimate 
of us could be overcome by putting into their hands 
our literature portraying ‘‘Quaker ” beliefs and ideals. 

Our ministering Friends are sowing the good 
seed in holding religious meetings in the “ Methodist 
house,” the “ Presbyterian house,” and others. If 
the world at large does not seek us, we must take 
the gospel to them. 

I have known persons who have professed them- 
selves convinced, after reading the leaflets and 
pamphlets issued by Friends, containing the highest 
and best that our cultured and consecrated members 
are capable of. These bearers of the message 
should find their way to the firesides of “all sorts 
and conditions of men.” * 

Are Friends, as a whole, interested in enlarging 
their borders, or are we over-cautious as to whom 
we admit to the respectable body of already mem- 
bers. Are we always careful to remember those at 
our elbow who have worshipped with us for years? 
Have they been invited to come into closer fellow- 
ship with us? 

The opportunity for young and old in this ag- 
gressive movement is far-reaching. The outlook 
was never brighter since the days when martyrdom 
brought ready recruits to our standard. 
happier spirit animates us. 
fast and earnest. 


To-day a 
May it continue stead- 
The young and zealous of our ad- 
vance guard, like the pioneers, are blazing the way 
for a more spiritual religion and life in the future. 
Detroit, Mich. EmILte P. JACKSON. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

CLEAR CREEK MONTHLY MEETING. 
THE town of Wenona is fifty years old, and I have 
been near it all these years. This morning it is 
snowing and drifting, but is not so very cold; and 
while in many other localities they are complaining 
of coal famine we have an abundance of coal mined 
right in the corporation from a depth of some five 
hundred feet, which costs three dollars per ton. I 
believe there are but three members of Friends in 
town, but quite a good many of Quaker parentage. 
I am fourteen miles from the Friends’ settlement at 
Clear Creek, and on last Seventh-day we went there 
to monthly meeting. While I am not its reporter I 
will say that we had a very comfortable meeting, and 
good counsel was given by our friend, Isaac P. Wier- 
man, more particularly to those young in years. 

We were also at the regular service on First-day, 
and it seemed good to be there, even the silent ser- 
vice; but it was not all silence, for utterance was 
given by several, and the wish expressed that the 
new year just ushered in might show a renewed zeal 
and activity, that love might more and more abound, 
and that the resurrection of the pure, spiritual re- 
ligion might be ever “ uppermost "—a resuriection 
from dead works to serve the living God. Every 
person we meet in friendly greeting is an oppor- 
tunity ; our every act should be an expression of love. 
As children of infinite love we should be faithful and 
true; love uplifts the fallen, instructs the ignorant, 


strengthens the weak, revives the disappointed, and 
gives new energies to all who accept it. 
one in a measure is his brother’s keeper, for “ there 
is a power in human sympathy, and it is the great 


So every 


lever that moves the world to action.” The blessed 
Master has said, “ Be of good cheer; I have over- 
come the world,” and as he overcame and sat down 
with the Father on his throne, so we must do the 
same to sit down on his throne, for “ unto him that 
overcometh, to him will I give to eat of the tree of 
life, which is in the paradise of God.” 

First month 7, 1903. Davip Wrisoy. 


JOURNALISM. 

The Philanthropic Conference held in Swarthmore Meet- 
ng-house on First month 11,wasa very spirited meeting, though 
the attendance was not large on account of the rain storm. 
Senator Wm. C. Sproul gave an address, ‘‘ Some Thoughts on 
Modern Journalism,’’ which was short and good, and was fol- 
lowed by an animated discussion. We give here some extracts. 
Tue subject of the influence of journalism is so com- 
prehensive and complex that I should not attempt to 
cover it completely in the small scope of this paper, 
nor could I should | try, but I shall endeavor to pre- 
sent a few phases of the matter as they occur to me, 
especially in the relation of the subject to our every- 
day life and the ideals which we, as Friends, hold dear 

. . A cause of much concern is the fact that 
the Sunday newspaper has become so universal and 
is so widely read. 

.. . The publishing of a newspaper which ap- 
pears on First-day is not, in so far as the actual work 
of preparing it is concerned, so much of a desecration 


of the Sabbath as might be supposed, most, and in 
fact all, of the work necessary in preparing it being 
finished during the week, but the reading of the aver- 
age Sunday journal is hardly a suitable occupation 
for the Sabbath. I would consider the readers of 
most of the Sunday papers more guilty of violating 
the sanctity of the day than the printers who pre- 
pared the paper. But there are Sunday newspapers 
whichare free fromsensationalismand are givenover 
to the presentation of news and the giving of reading 
matter which is not only unobjectionable, in so far 
as its character is concerned, but is undoubtedly 
beneficial. I do not defend the practice of reading 
newspapers on First-day, but on the contrary regard 
it as an influence which must have an effect, in the 
long run, in breaking down the institution of the Sab- 
bath and making First-day a day of recreation and 
worldly enjoyment rather than the period of reflec- 
tion and religious duty which it was intended it 
should be. 

How much greater would the effect and in- 
fluence for good of the newspaper press be were 
journals to eliminate the more objectionable features 
which now find place in their news columns, and 
print the news of the day in a way which would free 
the public from the danger of the effects of sensa- 
tionalism and that familiarity with vice which invites 
toleration. How much greater would the good in- 
fluence which undoubtedly is exercised by the press 
be were it not to some extent nullified by the vulgar- 
ity, viciousness and loose regard for morality too of- 
ten shown in the reports of current happenings. 

The effort of all whose concern for matters of 
such great importance is evident in any way, should 
therefore be to help by their words and writings and 
influence to build up newspapers which contain the 
qualifications which most work for good and to labor 
with those who are responsible both as wrirters and 
as readers, for the sensational tendencies which are 
to be found in so many journals. The effort should 
be in the direction of having the readers demand and 
the publishers provide matter which would work en- 
tirely for good, and every little that is done in that 
direction must soon show itself in that great mirror 
of daily events to which the people have come to 
look for so much of their knowledge and information 
and even for their guidance in the everyday affairs of 
life. In this way the general influence of the press 
may be made greater and the character of its influ- 
ence greatly improved. 

The Friends may very well take the lead in this 
great movement, as they have in so manyof the other 
ereat reforms which have been accomplished in the 
past three centuries. I know of absolutely no field 
for philanthropic effort in which the opportunities for 
effective work are so great, and the quiet, inoffensive 
methods of our Society could accomplish more and 
better results than could be done through other 
means, which would arouse resentment and hostility 
at the beginning. A general effort to uplift the press 
and make it what it should be would be a fitting labor 
of love for the imperial century which we have just 
entered 
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Conferences, Associations, €tc. 


BYBERRY, PA.—The Friends’ Association met on First-day 
afternoon, the 4th instant, with alarger attendance than usual 
despite storm and bad roads. The new president and secretary, 
Edwin K. Bonner and Caroline J. Atkinson, were in their 
places. 

Attention was given to the consideration of several questions 
of interest, not only to the Association but to the Society at 
large. The first one was, ‘‘ Does the future attendance of 
meeting depend on the older members?’’ A short paper 
prepared by Hannah Tomlinson on this subject was read by 
Edwin K. Bonner, and dwelt principally on the thought that 
it must depend on the younger members else meetings in many 
districts will be laid down. Interesting discussions followed, 
which Edward Comly, Arabella Carter, Nathaniel Richardson, 
Percival Woodin, and Sarah C. James participated. 

‘* How shall we spend our First-days ?’’ was answered by 
Caroline J. Atkinson. She advocated attendance of meeting 
(in right spirit) and First-day school, and Association when 
held on First-day which she considered proper and profitable. 
She deplored social visiting on First-day, since it often kept 
the expectant hostess home from morning meeting. She felt 
we needed to give more of our First-days to reading and study 
of the Bible; and believed if First-day was rightly lived all 
the other days of the week would be strengthened thereby. 
Anna Comly and Nathaniel Richardson commented on the 
subject briefly. 

‘« What part have Friends taken in the help of the Indian ?"’ 
was briefly but comprehensively answered by Hannah W. 
Comly in an interesting paper, also quoting from letters from 
Barclay and Howard White in relation thereto. William P. 
Bonner, Sarah C James, and Nathaniel Richardson also spoke 
on this subject 

‘* Should we as a religious society enter foreign missions ?"’ 
was answered concisely by Miriam Tomlinson, who felt that 
while the plain, direct principles of Friends might meet the 
requirements of some in fields of foreign mission, yet with 
much at our very doors to do we'd best ‘‘do the duty which 
lies nearest."’ 

Sarah C, James answered affirmatively the question, ‘‘ Can 
a citizen be a true patriot and still bea peace man ?"’ quoting 
also from William S. Haywood on ‘ True Patriotism.’’ 

Percival S. Woodin gave a paper on ‘‘ Freedom of the 
Religious Ideal.’’ He said in part, ‘‘ Man has been slowly 
crawling upward, physically, mentally, and spiritually for 
centuries. All spiritual leaders have been destroyers, leaving 
the outgrown case behind when no longer of use. In the 
religion of God there are no sects ; in the religion of man sects 
seems indispensable. Every man is vibrant with religion if 
he is attuned to receive it. Not creeds but words reveal the 
true man. Barriers are being thrown down, the tendency is 
toward the freedom of the human soul. Let us not hinder it, 
let it come, ‘ If God's in his heaven all's richt with the world.’ *’ 

Recitations on ‘‘ New Year’’ and ‘* Peace’’ were given by 
C. Willis Edgerton and Carrie Ivins. Bie Mos 


WeEsT CHESTER, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
on Fourth-day evening, Twelfth month 31, 1902. The presi- 
dent, Lewis K. Stubbs, opened the meeting with a selection 
from ‘‘ God's Light on Dark Clouds."’ 

The Committee on First-day evening Bible meetings 
reported that they consider it advisable to defer these meetings 
until next vear. 

Dr. William I. Hull, of Swarthmore College, then gave 
his illustrated lecture on William Penn. In the course of his 
lecture Dr. Hull referred to many of the ideas advanced by 
William Penn, which have since come to be recognized and 
accepted generally. 

EpITH JOSEPHINE HECKMAN, Sec’y, fro. tem. 


WRIGHTSTOWN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association held 
its regular meeting on First-day, First month 4, 1903. 
to the inclement weather the attendance was small. 

This being the annual meeting, the nominating committee 
presented the following names for officers for the ensuing year : 


Owing 


INTELLIGENCER. 


president, Lillian R. Brooks; vice-president, S. Wilfred 
Smith ; secretary, Clarence H. Smith ; treasurer, Eleanor M. 
Warner ; executive committee, Elizabeth Woodman, Elizabeth 
Mathews, and Beulah Betts. 

Elizabeth Mathews read ‘‘ Friends’ Testimonies and 
Principles,’ by Isaac H. Hillborn. Remarks on this most 
excellent paper were made by Eleanor M. Warner and Wilfred 
Smith. An excellent collection of Current Events were read 
by Eleanor Warner. Among the subjects she touched was 
the work of Mrs. Ballington Booth, the child labor laws, and 
views of the liquor question. LILLIAN R. BROOKS. 


CHESTER, PaA.—A regular meeting of the Chester Friends’ 
Association was held in Friends’ meeting-house, on Sixth-day 
evening, First month 9g, at 8 o'clock. 

After the customary silence, and Scripture reading by 
Irwin D. Wood, the program for the evening was taken up. 
It had been decided to devote the evening to the discussion 
of ‘‘ Longfellow and his Works.'’ A short account of the 
poet's life was first given by Ida E. Houston, followed by the 
reading of ‘‘The Wreck of the Hesperus,’’ by Laura C. 
James. Chester Cutler gave a short paper, entitled, ‘‘ Long- 
fellow's Prose Works,*’ and Katherine Stevenson's reading 
of ‘‘The Legend Beautiful’’ was much enjoyed. The last 
number on the program, the ‘‘ Masque of Pandora,’ given by 
Dora A. Gilbert, was greatly appreciated by the audience. 
The meeting adjourned after a brief silence. 

Ipa E. Houston, Cor. Sec. 


CAMDEN, N. J].—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Third-day evening, First month 6, 1903. 

It being the first meeting after the election of officers 
William H. Ivins, in a few well chosen words introduced the 
new president, Harry Avis. Isaac H. Hillborn gave an 
address on ‘‘ The Principles and Testimonies of Friends."’ 
Friends in general expressed themselves well pleased in hear- 
ing this interesting, instructive, and elevating address, and 
the thanks of the Association were extended to Isaac H. Hill- 
born for the information which he gave. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
STUDENTS returned from the Christmas vacation on 
Second-day, the sth instant, and regular work began at 8.30 
the following morning. 

On the evening of the 5th President Swain gave a short 
sketch of the life and work of President Jordan of the Leland 
Stanford University. This was done in anticipation of the 
lecture to be given by President Jordan on the evening of the 
7th, and made the latter more interesting. President Jordan 
gave as his subject, ‘‘ The Call of the Twentieth Century.’’ 
He spoke of the century as being strenuous, complex, and 
democratic. It would be strenuous because there is so much 
to do in one hundred years, complex because of the varied 
relations we bear each other and because of the many 
decisions there will beto make. We have to say yes, or no, 
one hundred times where our fathers did once. Democratic 
here means the shortest distance between two points. The 
work of to-day calls for the man best fitted. A man is valued 
for what he can do, not for himself, but for the world. 
Opportunity to rise means at the same time opportunity to fall, 
but the best thing a young man can have is hard luck for a 
time, for then he learns to overcome it. Hethen named some 
of the many fields in which the right kind of a man can rise. 
Hopeful men, men of high ideals, men of loyalty, and men of 
sober minds are needed, for as knowledge is defective, so 
actions are defective. ‘‘The first and greatest duty of a 
young man isto so live that the man that ought to be, will be.’’ 

On the following morning collection was called at 8 o'clock, 
and Dr. Jordan gavea talk on Agassiz. The talk was interest- 
ing and instructive, especially so because the personal touch 
of regard for his teacher ran through the incidents related. 
We congratulate ourselves on our good fortune in having 
Dr. Jordan at Swarthmore. 

After the lecture on Fourth-day evening an informal 
reception was held in Dean Bond's parlor. 
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Dean Bond gave an address at our First-day meeting this 
week. It gavesome valuable advice and suggestions which it 
would be well to follow in our college life. PP. ee.” W. 


PLYMOUTH FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. —The condition and promises 
of the Friends’ >chool at Plymouth Meeting, Pa., during the 
present school year, says the Amd/er Gazette, have been most 
gratifying to those interested in its welfare. At the opening 
in the Fall it became evident the accommodations in the higher 
department would be inadequate to provide comfortably for 
the increased number of applicants. The committee at once 
prepared to meet the need by the addition of a new and 
cheerful class room over the vestibule. New desks have been 
added also in the assembly room, of the same improved make 
as those in use, thus providing comfortably for the present 
growth and needs of the school. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

AN interesting article in the last Review of Reviews isa sketch 
of Herbert W. Bowen, who has figured so prominently in the 
Venezuelan affair. He comes of distinguished ancestry. His 
father was Henry C. Bowen, so many years editor and pro- 
prietor of the /ndefendent, his mother was Lucy Maria 
Tappan, daughter of Lewis Tappan, the New York silk 
merchant and abolitionist who paid William Lloyd Garrison's 
fine and released him from Baltimore jail. He is also a lineal 
descendant of the Indian apostle, John Eliot, and a great-great- 
grand-nephew of Benjamin Franklin. At the outbreak of 
the war with Spain he was American consul at Barcelona, 
where he narrowly escaped being mobboad; after this he was 
made United States minister to Persia and then to Venezuela, 
where he seems to have gained the good will and confidence of 
all the parties to the controversy. Another notable article is an 
elucidation’ of the British Education Bill, by W. T. Stead ; 
the purpose of this bill is to give the Anglican Church virtual 
control over all of the national schools. 


Systems and plans for educating children come and go, 
but Jacob Abbott's book on ‘‘ Gentle Measures in the Man- 


agement and Training of the Young’ stands the the test of 
time and remains a standard. The Harpers, complying with 
a demand, are bringing out a new edition of this wise and 
valuable work. Jacob Abbott is famous, also, as the author 
of that series of histories of which Abraham Lincoln said: 
‘I have read them with the greatest interest. To them | am 
indebted for about all the historical knowledge I have."’ 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
APPRECIATIVE WORDS. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 
IN the tributes to the varied services of our beloved friend, 
Howard M. Jenkins, almost nothing has been said of his 
connection with George School. He was appointed in 1888 
by the Yearly Meeting on the first Committee, after the bequest 
of John M. George became available, and continued an active 
and efficient member of the committee until his death, rarely 
missing a meeting. His las’ public act was the attendance of 
a meeting of the General Committee atthe school. Believing 
that the liberal bequest of John M. George for the endowment 
of a Boarding School for Friends children gave more enlarged 
opportunities for a better and more liberal education of our 
young people, which would increase their usefulness and add 
to the strength and influence of the Society of Friends, he 
devoted much time and thought to its organization. His views 
were enlightened, and he earnestly promoted its foundation 
on a broad and solid basis, having in mind its future growth 
and development. With a wise conservatism, he stood for 
simplicity and the economical management of the school, at 
the same time he encouraged whatever would be for the 
welfare and the proper advancement of the students. Con- 
cerned that all the children of Friends might have the benefits 
which the school offered, he always advocated an adequate 
appropriation, by the Committee, of the endowment fund for 
that purpose 

As chairman of the Library Committee he had a great care 
that the library should be started on a good foundation, with 


a view to its steady growth, and that only the best literature 
and that of permanent value should be placed on its shelves. 

He took an active part in all committee work, and his 
clear and discriminating judgment was most helpful in solving 
many of the problems which claimed the consideration of the 
committee. Though holding closely to his own opinions, he 
ever manifested, in his intercourse with his associates, a 
contagious good humor, courtesy, and a kindly consideration 
for their views and feelings. 

A MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE. 


LESSON LEAVES AGAIN. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

When I wrote you in regard to the Lesson Leaves | had 
not received any of the Intermediate (or Old Testament) 
Lessons. I use them for my class, and wrote for the number 
desired. They reached me yesterday and I have just read 
one of them through. I am as well pleased with them as with 
the International. They are written in such a loving spirit 
they cannot fail of being helpful. The questions I consider 
a great improvement, as without them it is so much more 
dffiicult to impress the truths taught upon the mind of the scholar. 
I am so glad to see First-day School Lessons—|nternational 
and Intermediate—prepared with such careful thought. 

Lyp1A J. MOSHER. 
Granville, N. Y., First month 7, 100}. 
JUSTICE FOR THE NEGRO 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Ata recent meeting of the Chicago Political Equality League 
a paper was read by Ida Wells Barnett entitled, *‘ The Negro 
Woman of America, Past, Present, and Future."’ The writer is 
an educated, refined colored woman, who went abroad a few 
years ago, and lectured upon the condition of her race in this 
country, especia ly of the great ni mber of lynchings of negrces 
and their persecution in the Southern States. She had large 
audiences in England, and was listened to with respectful 
attention. She was invited to many of the best homes, and 
kindly entertained socially. Among other things she said : 

‘* The greatest work of the American negro woman of the 
future is to emancipate the white women of the country from 
the thralldom of race prejudice which fetters their noblest en- 
deavor and renders inconsistent their most sacred professions. 

‘This the colored woman will be able to do by reason of 
a culture more general and broader than that of her mother of 
to-day ; by a bearing so dignified and courteous, and withal 
so tempered by a nature absolutely incapable of race hatred ; 
by a genius which shall delight the world ; by a love which 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things. ‘na 

‘« Those who have followed Booker Washington's idea of 
industrial education have found that the trade union will not 
permit the negro to become a member, and refuses to permit 
him to work outside of them. In the half dozen unions which 
admit colored men, they find that again color is a handicap, 
since they are the first laid off and the last put to work. The 
same spirit of discrimination applies to the professional man, 
who is not in a locality composed mostly of his own 
people."’ 

Her paper aroused a good deal of feeling among the women 
of the League who were present, and many expressions of 
sympathy. Ceclia Parker Woolley, always the faithful friend 
and advocate of the negro woman, said it was not so much 
sympathy that was needed as justice. Something was said 
about the necessity of the race making its own way and rising 
in spite of difficulties. Another member, always a consistent 
and helpful friend of the race, asked, ‘‘ How can they rise 
when we are sitting on them?'’ An English woman, Miss 
Valence, who is in America lecturing, said the English people 
were also guilty ; that in India, where a large portion of the 
English people are military men, the women are forbidden to 
associate with the East Indians, however cultivated and refined 
they might be. She attributed this prejudice to the fact that 
the conqueror always considers himself superior to the con- 
quered, and the served to those who serve him. These facts, 
together with the prejudice of the white race against the dark 
races, form the principal causes of the conflict. 

Booker Washington has said in substance that when the 
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colored race becomes educated, both in head and hand, and 
develops into an able, intelligent people, acquires property 
and means, thus becoming independent of the white race, and 
possessing something which the latter was/s, the question of 
color will no longer be considered. 

So it would seem that what is necessary is for the white 
race to ‘‘ get off'’ and give the colored race a chance, then 
‘*]lend-a-hand’’ when possible. We may force them up, but 
they will not stay unless they rise by their own inherent leaven. 
This they will certainly doin time. 

I believe the day is coming when negroes will come into 
their own, and no longer be treated as inferiors. 
the day is coming when women will not be treated as minors, 
but will walk abreast with men, equal in responsibility, and as 
citizens of the world. Great reforms generally move slowly. 
They may move as a glacier, but the bond will break when 
the hour comes, and a new era may begin. They may move 


as a cyclone and astonish the world, or as a river whose course | 


may be altered by obstacles placed in their way. They may 
be hindered by mankind, but they cannot be prevented for 
ever. Our own prophet Whittier tells us— 
‘* Nothing fails of its end. Out of sight sinks the stone 
In the deep sea of time, but the circles sweep on 
Till the low-rippled uurmurs along the shores run, 
And the dark and dead waters leap glad in the sun.’’ 
And this— 
‘A little while the world may run 
Its old mad way, with needle gun 
And iron-clad, but truth, at last, shall reign ; 
The cradle-song of Christ was never sung in vain.’’ 
Glencoe, Ill., First month 9, 190}. H.A..P. 


FLORENCE R. KENDERDINE, daughter of the late Watson 
Kenderdine, of Lumberville, Pa., who recently went as a 
kindergartner to the Indian school at Truxton, Arizona, is 
having an experience that she did not anticipate. Smallpox has 
broken out in the school, the servants have departed, and she 
and another teacher are doing the cooking for the establishment. 

Allen and Sarah B. Flitcraft expect to attend Caln Quarterly 
Meeting to be held at Christiana on the 22d instant. 

The Friends and other temperance people of Newtown 
Square, Pa., are rejoicing because the ancient hotel on the 
trolley line between West Chester and Philadelphia, which 
has long been a half-way house for travellers on the West 
Chester pike, has been refused a license by the Delaware 
county court. 

Peter Verigin, the Doukhobor leader who recently arrived 
in Canada after fifteen years’ exile in Siberia, is thus described 
by a reporter of the Manitoba Free Press : ‘‘ His manner is 
marked with a natural courtesy and simple dignity that would 
single him out for notice anywhere. His voice is low and of 
singular sweetness. Physically he is a splendid type of his 
race, tall and strongly built ; of erect and graceful carriage, 
he would attract attention among hundreds of good-looking 
men. His features are regular and his skin of an olive pallor. 
His hair and beard are luxuriant and black as jet. His eyes 
are dark and thoughtful, and his whole expression is that of a 
man who has suffered much, and has triumphed over every- 
thing through the force of kingly courage and constancy.”’ 

A daughter of Charles E. Cock (whose death is noted in 
this paper) writes that she thinks her father has been a sub- 
scriber to the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ever since his marriage 
in 1850, and that all his children will continue to read it. 


THE new electrical plant at the White House is the result 
of six months’ hard work. Itincludesa lighting system which 
supplies current to 3,000 incandescent bulbs ; a power system 
which works ventilating motors, automatic pumps, and 
elevators ; and also a bell system and a telephone system. 
There arealso a watchman’s clock, a burglar alarm system and 
apparatus for protection against fire, all operated automatically. 


I believe 





LOSS. 

Wuo that hath lost some dear-beloved friend 
But knoweth how— when the wild grief is spent 
That tore his soul with agony, and did lend 
Een to the splendor-beaming firmament 
The blighting darkness of his shadowed heart— 
There surely follows peace and quiet sorrow 
That lead his spirit, by divinest art, 
Past the drear present to that glorious morrow 
Where parting is not, neither grief nor fear ! 

—Hildegarde Hawthorne, in Atlantic Monthly. 


ENCOURAGEMENT. 
‘Twas long ago I read the story sweet, 
Of how the German mothers, o'er the sea, 
Wind in throughout the yarn their girlies knit, 
Some trinkets small and tiny shining coins ; 
That, when the little fingers weary grow 
And fain would lay aside the tiresome task, 
From out the ball will drop the hidden gift, 
To please and urge them on in search of more. 


And so I think the Father, kind, above, 
Winds in and out the skein of life we weave, 
Through all the years, bright tokens of his love, 
That, when we weary grow and long for rest, 
They help to cheer and urge us on for more ; 
And far adown within the ball we find, 
When all the threads of life at last are spun, 
The grandest gift of all—eternal life. 

— Selected. 


THE FALLEN PINE-CONE. 
I LirtT thee thus, thou brown and rugged cone, 
Well poised and high 
Between the flowering grasses and the sky ; 
And, as sea-voices dwell 
In the fine chambers of the ocean-shell, 
So fancy'’s ear 
Within thy numberless, dim complexities 
Hath seemed ofttimes to hear 
The imprisoned spirits of all winds that blow ; 
Winds of late autumn that lamenting moan 
Across the wild sea surges’ ebb and flow ; 
Storm-winds of winter mellowed to a sigh, 
Long-drawn and plaintive : or — how lingeringly— 
Soft echoes of the spring-tide’s jocund breeze, 
Blent with the summer’s south wind, murmuring low. 


What wonder, fairy cone, that thou should’st hold 
The semblance of these voices, day and night, 
Proudly enthroned upon the wavering height 
Of yon monarchal pine, thou didst absorb 
The elemental virtues of all airs, 
Timid or bold, 
Measures of gentle joys and wild despairs, 
Breathed from all quarters of our changeful orb ; 
Whether with mildness freighted or with might, 
Into thy form they entered, to remain 
Each the strange phantom of a perished tone, 
An eerie, marvellous strain 
Pent up in this tiny Hades made to fold 
Ghosts of the heavenly couriers long ago, 
Sunk as men dreamed by ocean and by shore, 
Into the void of silence evermore. 

—Hamilton Hayne. 


A DESPATCH from Boston to the Philadelphia Ledger states 
that Paul Revere's old home, one of the few structures of pre- 
Revolutionary interest in Boston, has been bought by John P. 
Reynolds, Jr., a real estate dealer, who proposes to preserve 
it. The house is in North Square, in the heart of the thickly 
settled North End, and was built in 1676, Revere buying it 


four years later. The purchaser will ask others to assist him 
in restoring the building before handing it over to the care of 
some patriotic society. 





PETER VERIGIN’S EXILE. 
WueEN the Doukhobour leader reached Winnipeg he 
was asked by a reporter of the Free Press to say 
something concerning his exile. 

“That would be a long story,” he said. “If I 
could talk Enghsh I should much like to tell you. 
But vou cannot always trust interpreters. I was 
sent to exile from the Caucasus for five yéars; when 
that was passed I was sentenced for another five 
years, and when that, too, had gone, | was given yet 
another five years. When I was allowed to go free 
I wanted to go to the Caucasus to see my wife and 
son, but the government would not allow me, nor 
would they allow them to come to see me. They 
might have come to Canada with the Doukhobors 
four years ago, but they would not because it would 
take them farther from me; I do not know 
whether the government will give them passports to 
come to Canada, and perhaps I shall never see 
them.” 

As Verigin talked of his wife his voice broke sev- 
eral times: He sprang up from his chair and paced 
up and down the room while speaking of them, and 
it was some minutes before he regained his com- 
posure. 

“What did you do while in exile ?” 
the reporter. 

“Do ?” repeated Verigin, “ why we ate and slept, 
of course. I] used an axe and carpentered and built 
stores. We had all to earn our own living, for the 
Russian Government allows nothing for the sus- 
tenance of its exiles. Many times | asked for a trial, 
but it was always refused. I was never condemned 
by a judge, or by due process of law, but by an ‘ ad- 
ministrative order’ of the government which enables 
them to detain any person objective to it.” 

“Are the reports of cruelty and ill-usage of the 
exiles, of which we sometimes hear, true ?” 

“In what way you mean, ill-use ?” answered 
Verigin, “ the exiles are sent to a village. They have 
to walk all the way. If any are tired and fall be- 
hind they are beaten. If they try to run away 
they are shot. If they go outside the village bound- 
aries they are punished—maybe sent down the mines. 
in Irkutsk there were some student exiles. They 
said they wanted the limits of their walks extended, 
that it was ridiculous to confine them in such a small 
space. Soon after they were told to march into a 
building. Expecting to hear a reply to their request 
they went. The building was surrounded by soldiers. 
They fired a volley, wounding many of the students 
and killing two.” 

At Moscow, Verigin saw Count Tolstoi, who was 
rejoiced at his release. “I wonder if the govern- 
ment hasn't made a mistake,” he said, “ you'd better 
get to Canada soon, for they may change their minds 
and give you another five years.” 

By this time Verigin’s sister and the others had 
completed their preparations for the meal. The ket- 
tle was set on the white table cloth—woven by the 
Doukhobor women—it was spotlessly clean and did 
not soil it in the least—to use as a samovar. Bread 
and Cross & Blackwell's jam were the staples. Loat 


next asked 
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sugar was poured out on a plate and eaten as a 
relish. Verigin cut a lemon in thin slices, and poured 
tea, inviting the Free Press representative to join him 
at his meal. During the progress of the repast, 
Verigin chatted with perfect ease on general topics. 
He said he wanted to take a walk around the city 
that evening, as his Doukhobor friends had often 
written to him of its marvels. He looked with some 
surprise at the electric light, when it was turned on, 
but merely remarked, “I am seeing new things all 
the time.” 


THE EVILS OF LYNCHING AND CONVICT 
CAMPS. 

A committee of the Howard Association, London, England, of 
which Henry Gurney is chairman, Alfred F. Buxton, treasurer, and 
Edward Grubb, secretary, has sent the following appeal to the conductors 
of the newspapers and public journals of the United States. 


WILL you pardon this intrusion on your attention by 
the Committee of the Howard Association of Great 
Britain—a society having for its cbject the promo- 
tion of the best methods of the treatment and pre- 
vention of crime? 

We have long labored in the advocacy of im- 
provements in the penal systems of our own and 
other nations, and, although considerable progress 
has been made in this direction, we are conscious 
that there is still much room for improvement in 
many of the social and legislative conditions on this 
side of the Atlantic. Some of your own countrymen, 
both from the Northern and Southern States, have 
very usefully co-operated in furthering various re- 
forms in the penal and prison systems of Europe‘ 
and their labors have especially deepened our inter- 
est in the extension of similar movements amongst 
our own people. With much satisfaction we have 
heard of the greatly increased public attention 
which, of late years, has been directed to the im- 
provement of the prisons in many of the United 
States, and in particular to the extension of efforts 
to prevent juvenile crime. 

At the same time, we may confess that this grati- 
fication at American progress has been accompanied 
by a strong and friendly desire that similar practical 
earnestness could be manifested in the Southern sec- 
tion of your country, in regard to the suppression 
of the evils of lynching and of the convict camps, 
especially those connected with the leasing-out 
system. The inhumanities of these camps, which 
have been acknowledged in some of the official re- 
ports issued by the authorities of certain Southern 
States, are peculiarly apt to elude public knowledge 
and attention, by reason both of the remote locali- 
ties in which they are situated and the privacy of 
management which usually characterizes them. 
These conditions also render it very difficult to bring 
home to the perpetrators the cruelty and vice which 
are almost necessary accompaniments of the systems 
still prevalent in some of the Southern States. 

3ut far more open to public cognizance are the 
cruelties attendant upon the lynching of offenders 
in the South, who, if brought to legal trial and 
proved guilty, would certainly be punished in ac- 
cordance with the State Laws. We learn that, of 
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late years, many hundred persons (some of them 
only suspected of crime, and possibly innocent) have 
been slowly burned to death, with horrible ingenui- 
ties of torment, and in the presence of multitudes of 
men, women and children, sometimes brought to- 
sether, from far and near, by excursion trains, as for 
a public holiday. 

The people of the United States deservedly en- 
high position in the world’s estimation ; 
it is precisely because we, with innumerable 
to see this honorable appreciation 


joy a, very 
and 
others, desire 
maintained and further exalted, that we venture thus 
to invite your special endeavors, gentlemen, as 
powerful moulders of the public opinion and action 
of vour great country, to strengthen the influence of 
the more humane and intelligent class of your citi- 
zens who are opposed to the evils in question. 

The Southern States have furnished some of the 
noblest types of character, such, for example, as 
George Washington, Henry Clay, “ 
The scenes 


those of Stone- 


wall” Jackson, and others like-minded. 
connected with lynching horrors and convict camp 
vices should be strenuously suppressed by the com- 
patriots and successors of those illustrious men. 

T Southern 


ihe many 


States, to whom the profession of religion and the 


alt 


excellent persons in the 


honor of God are heartfelt realities, will doubtless 


the part of their own influential jour- 


1 
welcome, on 


nalists, measure of encouragement and co- 


any 
operation which you, gentlemen, may be willing to 
afford them. And vou, ' 
needed service to God and to humanity, cannot fail 


, vourselves, in rendering this 
to derive a solid satisfaction and reward. 
ACCLIMATIZATION OF THE 
PEACH. 


Journa 


THE 


of Ge graphy 

One of the recent discoveries in pomological science 
shows a rather curious phase of the adaptation of 
plants to their environment. Many plants take ad- 
vantage of the fact that dark colors absorb heat, and 
in unfavorable localities they assume reddish, rather 
than greenish tints, so that they may absorb heat and 
live. This is particularly noticeable in Alpine plants, 
many species having a reddish variety for high alti- 
tudes and a variety of lighter color for warmer loca- 
tions. The oak buds in spring and the dying leaves 
in the early blossoms, are white in midsummer, and 
in autumn are reddish; some roses have a pink color 
again red in autumn. Many plants can assume the 
warmer color if occasion demands, as was shown in 
the Leipzig botanic garden this spring. The excep- 
tionally cold weather of May caused some species 
to put forth leaves so red as to make the specimen 
almost unrecognizable. The workings of this law 
are not without their economic aspects. 

Professor Whitten, of the University of Missouri, 
has discovered that the American peach crop suffers 
from the fact that the trees of many varieties have 
purple twigs, much heat in the winter 
sunshine, bloom too early and perish from frost. 
The varieties of peaches cultivated in America are 


abs« orb too 


the descendants of those that have come from 
france and England, where, having struggled for 
centuries against a cool climate, they have developed 
reddish twigs and have only prospered when spread 
out flat against a sunny wall. The selection of early- 
ripening specimens for propagation has hastened the 
reddening process, which becomes a disadvantage in 
the warmér climate of America. 

The danger of early blooming due to purple twigs 
may be avoided by whitewashing the twigs, thus giv- 
ing them the desired color, or by getting new varie- 
ties of peaches, having more favorably 
Unfortunately the winter rains in most sec- 
tions of the United States wash off the whitewash 
spray that may be put on to protect the tree. The 
greater part of the country must therefore await the 
annearance of the new varieties. 

We have at present many half-wild seedling trees 
of the green color. They sometimes produce a fence 
corner crop under surprisingly adverse conditiens, 
hut those with marketable fruit have not yet ap- 
peared. To get them we will probably have to dis- 
own the results of European culture and go back to 
Central or Western Asia, the ancient home of the 
neach. There it has struggled with heat, not cold, 
and consequently these varieties may be better fitted 
‘o thrive in our continental climate, but it is yet to be 
learned whether or not Asia Minor, Persia or China 
have peaches of the quality that we require. While 
these facts are yet unknown Professor Whitten and 
others are trying to solve the problem at home by 
hybridization—mixing the strains of good peaches 
and hardy peaches so that the new variety may have 
the good qualities of both parents and the faults of 


colored 
twigs. 


neither. 


JUST THREE THINGS. 
ONCE met a scholar,” said Bishop Whipple, * 
d me that for years he had read every book he 
could which assailed the religion of Jesus Christ, and 
he said he would have become an infidel but for three 
things. 

“* First, 1am aman. I am going 
To-night | am a day nearer the grave than I was last 
night. I have read all such books can tell me. They 
shed not one solitary ray upon the darkness. They 
shall not take the only guide and leave me 
stone-blind. 

‘Second, I had a mother. I saw her go down 
the dark valley where I am going, and 
upon an unseen arm as calmly as a child goes tu 
I knew that was 


who 


| 
l 


+ 


2) 
somewhere. 


away 


she leaned 


sleep on the breast of its mother. 
not a dream. 

Thi I have three motherless daughters "— 
and he said it with tears in his eves— they have no 
protector but myself. I would rather kill them than 
leave them in this sinful world if you blot out from it 
all the teachings of the gospel.’ ” 


AT a recent election the town of Collinwood, Ohio, voted 
against license. The Lake Shore railroad thereupon resolved 
to expend $1,000,000 in new shops, in addition to their 
extensive buildings in the place. Had the town voted for 
license this money would have gone elsewhere. 





The American Invasion. 
THE proofs of the extent to which American manfacturers are 
invading the globe continue to accumulate. It is not, indeed, 
particularly surprising that we should now be sending loco- 
motives to Guatemela and Brazil, agricultural implements to 


Argentina and harvesting-machines to France, electrical 


apparatus to Japan, a shoe-manufacturing plant to Mexico, 


and mining machinery to Johannesburg. We may well open 


our eyes, however, when we learn that engineers from Central 


Asia are expected soon to reach this country for the purpose 
of placing contracts with American firms for cotton-seed-oil- 
mills. Strange to say, too, the German government is pur- 
chasing from the Philadelphia Pneumatic Tube Company 
pneumatic tubes for the Imperial Navy Yard at Kiel ; Ameri- 
can capitalists have started a factory at Glasgow, Scotland, 
for the manufacture of golf-balls ; large engines for British 
blast-furnaces are about to be shipped by a foundry and 
machine company in Philadelphia ; and King Edward VII. 
has requested a Pittsburg firm to provide the charging stations 
for his automobiles at Sandringham with the electrical portion 
of the apparatus. 

Itis well known that the finer qualities of women’s shoes, 
which used to be made exclusively in France, are now manu- 
factured so much more skilfully in the United States that they 
have driven the French products out of the fashionable shops 
in Paris itself. For cheap watches we used to have to go to 
Switzerland, but now watches can be made nowhere so 
cheaply as in the United States. There is scarcely any prod- 
uct of human industry, from a battle-ship to a gimlet-screw, 
as to which the American inventor does not outstrip his com- 
petitors. It is true that our war-ships cost more to build and 
more to run, owing to the higher wages claimed by American 
labor. On the other hand, there is reason to believe that the 


Skimming It. 
‘‘ TF you are going to give a pan of milk, don't skim it first,’’ 
the old grandmother used to say, meaning: If you are going 
to do a favor, don't spoil it by an ungracious word or manner. 
Haven't we noticed how much of the skimming goes on 
in ordinary family intercourse ? 


I never can go down-town without 


‘« Another errand ? 
a half-dozen commissions !'’ complains Rob, when his sister 
He never refuses 


asks him to bring a book from the library. 
to oblige her ; he does not really count it an inconvenience ; 
he only takes the cream off his kindness. 

‘*Those gloves ripped again!’’ exclaims Mary, when 
John wants her to take a few stitches. ‘‘It seems to me they 
always need mending when I’m in a hurry with something 
else.’" She would be shocked at his going shabby, and dis- 
tressed if anyone thought her unwilling to render such office, 
but she makes it a little unpleasant to ask the favor. 

The children follow the fashicn. Tommy shuts the door 
at Bridget’s request, but he grumbles at having to leave his 
top. Susie goes to the door when she is sent, but she departs 
with a protest that it is Tommy's turn. Thus all day long 
people who love one another skim the sweetness from every 
service they render. — [Nashville Christian Advocate. ] 


Two Views of a Boy. 
I WAS visiting his school, and the Boy sat in the back row. 
Three times I saw him slyly punch his neighbor, who calmly 
continued his work ; the fourth time the neighbor, exasper- 
ated, leaned over and gave the Boy ‘‘a good one."’ Unfor- 
tunately, just at that moment the teacher happened to look 


that way ; and, of course, the teacher spoke reprovingly to 
the neighbor, and the Boy giggled behind his book. When 
the Boy came to class, he seemed to feel that his whole duty 
was to be social and entertain the whole company. Nothing 
was serious to him, and I, being a relative, felt aggrieved to 
think that he had reached the aze of thirteen and was so 
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foolish. He seemed to have no depth, no appreciation of 
anything, and | have no doubt that I looked my disgust. 

Two weeks passed. I sat at the funeral of the Boy's 
grandfather—a grand, calm, dear old man. ‘The Boy was 
opposite to me. No one was attempting to ‘‘manage"’ him. 
With head erect, eyes big with a solemn sadness, he sat, 
without moving even to ease his position, through three long 
sermons and the solemn silence of a Friend's funeral. 

What held him so motionless—him who | telt sure could 
not sit still five minutes ata time? | had measured only the 
laughing exterior and called him shallow; what was his 
measure of himself? What is my measure for my character ? 
What is your measure for yours? Each of us knows some- 
thing of his own possibilities and measures himself by his 
deepest depth. Our truest friends, those who influence us 
the most, are those who believe in our possibilities. We look 
into their eyes, and we can do because they believe we can 
do. Since I silently pressed the hand of the Boy after that 
funeral, and met his self-restrained, dignified look, we have 
met on a different level. I have never seen the shallow boy 
since. Might I not have met the deep boy before ?—[E. S. 
Scott, in Sunday School Times. ] 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE Coal Strike Commission has continued its investigations. 
Owing to the indisposition of Judge Gray, General Wilson has 
presided for several days. Witnesses for non-union workers 
testified to many deeds of violence, but only in a few instances 
could they give positive proof that they had been committed 
by strikers. On the other hand there was no evidence to show 
that the unions had made any earnest effort to prevent attacks 
upon non-union men. In regard to child labor the represen- 
tative of the Delaware and Hudson Company stated that that 
company would join with the United Mine Workers in support 
of legislation making it unlawful to employ any child in or 
about the mines who is under sixteen years of age. 

THE large gathering of the citizens of Boston in Fanueil 
Hall on the 8th instant to demand of Congress the removal of 
the tariff duties on coal has been followed by similar demands 
from many other parts of the country. Several measures for 
relief have been presented in Congress, ard it is reported at 
this writing that Republican leaders in Senateand House have 
agreed to pass a joint resolution allowing a rebate for one 
year on all coal imports equal to the amount of the duty 
paid. This will virtually remove the duty on coal without 
interfering with the Dingley tariff. 

AN appendix to the report of the Philippine Commission 
states that from the time of its first appearance in Malolos, 
Bulucan province, to Ninth month 1, 1902, the total number 
of recorded cases of cholera was 52,536, of which 37,473 
resulted fatally, the mortality being 71 per cent. In addition 
to the cholera there is much disfress in the islands owing to 
the destruction by rinderpest of go per cent. of the carabaos, 
the draft animals of the island, and the consequent failure of 
the rice crop. Secretary Root recommends that Congress 
appropriate $3,000,000 to relieve the distress, and President 
Roosevelt has endorsed the recommendation. 

THE recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
vs. the Borough of New Hope, Pa., is likely to have a far- 
reaching effect. It sustains the right of a municipality to exact 
from such companies reasonable annual license fees for the 
maintenance of its poles and wires within the municipal limits. 
For some years past boroughs have been adopting ordinances 
like this, but the telegraph companies have vigorously resisted 
the collection of the fees. 


THE new English liquor law, known as the licensing act, 
makes habitual drunkenness of either husband or wife a ground 
for legal separation, and authorizes the police to arrest an 
inebriate anywhere except in a private house. Convicted 
drunkards are blacklisted for three years and selling liquor to 
them during that period is forbidden under severe penalties. 
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were widely known for their antiquity and as subjects for 
artists were burned to the ground on the gth instant. 


To get drunk while in charge of a child under seven years of 
age is forbidden under penalty of imprisonment. 

HENRY Puipps, of New York, a former partner of Andrew 
Carnegie, will establish in Philadelphia an institute for the 
study, treatment and prevention of tuberculosis, and will 
endow it with $1,000,000 or more. The institute will be 
modeled somewhat on the Pasteur Institute of Paris, but will be 
devoted exclusively to the study and treatment of consumption, 
and will be made the centre of the distribution of knowledge 
as to the treatment and prevention of tuberculosis in this 
country. 


A DESPATCH from Manila states that the Filipinos, including 
many of the former insurgents, are begging Governor Taft to 
remain in the Philippines, and not to accept the tender of a 
place on the bench of the United States Supreme Court. 


THE Springfield Republican states that 500,000 tons of ccal 
are being either brought across the Atlantic or are ready for 
shipment to this country. Vessels returning from English 
ports find it a source of profit to bring back the coal instead of 
returning empty or in ballast. 


A DESPATCH from Pekin dated the 7th instant says that all 
the foreign Ministers, except United States Minister Conger, 
signed the joint note informing the Chinese Government that 
a failure to pay the war indemnity on a gold basis as provided 
for by the peace protocol, would entail grave consequences 


ANDREW CARNEGIE has offered $1,500,000 to the city of 
Philadelphia for the erection of thirty branch free libraries on 
sites to be purchased by the city, or presented to the latter by 
private donors for the purpose, provided that the city agrees 
to furnish the sites for the libraries, purchase the books, and 
guarantee the maintenance. This offer has been 
formally accepted by the Board of Trustees of the Philadelphia 
Free Library, subject to the approval of City Councils. 


cont ef THE Reading Railway, including all its railroad tributaries 
and dependencies and its coal properties, has passed into the 
hands jointly of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and the 
Vanderbilts. Controi of the Reading is lodged, for the Penn- 
sylvania, with the Baltimore and Ohio ; for the Vanderbilts, 
with the Lake Shore. 


NEWS NOTES. 


DANIEL H. HASTINGS, 


I ex-Governor of Pennsylvania, died of 
pleuro-pneumonia on the gth inst. at his home in Bellefonte, Pa. 


Justice Houmes has delivered an opinion in the United 
States Supreme Court that the clause in the constitution of 
California prohibiting dealings in margins on stocks does not 
violate the 14th amendment of the federal constitution. Justice 
Holmes’s view that the clause was sound was sustained by all 
the bench except Justices Brewer and Peckham. 

THE General Assembly of Pennsylvania met and organ- 
ized on the 7th instant. Senator Scott was elected President 
pro tem. of the Senate and Henry F. Walton Speaker of the 
House. A joint resolution was adopted providing for final 
adjournment on Fourth month 16. United States Senator 
Boies Penrose was nominated to succeed himself by the Re- 
Tue Colonial House and ancient grist mill and barn com- | publican joint caucus of the Legislature. Thirteen Republi- 
prising the Curzon estate, near Newburyport, Mass., which | cans were absent from the caucus. 


A DESPATCH from South Bend, Indiana, on the gth instant 
states that coal cannot be had at any price and that people are 
burning beans at $1.50 a bushel. 


DURING the past two years the post-office money-order 
department handled $602, 596,930, and the total loss on account 
of dishonesty or carelessness amounted to $251. 


For four hours, on the 7th inst., not a trolley wheel turned 
in Lancaster county, Pa., while the nearly 500 employés of the 
railway and light company attended their annual banquet. 


1st Mo. 18.—AtT WILMINGTON, DEL., IN phia, will take place on Fifth-day next, 


All Round the Garden 


you wili see luxuriant 
growths if you use 


GREGORY'S 


SEEDS 


Soild under three war- 
rants. New cata- 
logue free. 
4. 4. H. Gregory & Sen, 
Marbdiehead, Hass. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS 


Mo. 17.—THE SuB-COMMITTEE ON 
Temperance and Tobacco of the Com- 
mittee on Philanthropic Labor of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in Room No. 1, 15th and Race 
Streets, Philadelphia, at 11 o'clock a.m. 

The Sub-Committees meet as 
follows 

Educational and Publication Commit- 
tee at 10 a. m., in Room No. | 

Legislation Committee 10 a. m., in 
Race Street Parlor. 


OF 


1ST 


will 


1st Mo. 17.—MANSFIELD, N. J., YOUNG 


Friends’ Association, at the home of | 


Mary L. Bowne. 
1st Mo.17.—GIRARD AVENUE (PHILADEL- 
phia) Friends’ Association, at 8 p. m. 


the Friends’ meeting-house, the Annual 


Philanthropic Conference under the care 
of Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 2.30 


p.m. Subject, Rights 


Women.”’ 


‘* Equal 


for | 
The meeting will be ad- | 


in the afternoon, at 3 o'clock. 

1sT Mo. 22.—CALN QUARTERLY MEETING, 
at Christiana, Pa., at 11 a.m. Ministers 
and Elders same day at Io a. m. 

ist Mo. 23.—A MEETING OF ‘‘ THE 


| 1st Mo. 22.—THE MONTHLY MEETING OF | 


dressed by Elizabeth Lloyd and others. 


ist Mo. 18.—WHITE Pains, N. 7 
Friends’ meeting at 11 a. m., at the 
home of Sarah A. Knowlton, 52 South 
Lexington Avenue. 
will be welcome. 


1stT Mo. 18. — FRANKFORD MEETING, 
visited by Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- | 
ing’s Committee, at 10.30 a. m. 


| Friends’ Equal Rights Association’’ 

Yy will be held in the Lecture Room at the 

; Central School, at 15th and Race Sts., 
on Sixth-day, at 8 o'clock, to be ad- 
dressed by Hon. William N. Ashman, 
followed by discussion. Cordial invita- 
tion to all. 

Ist Mo. 24.—AN EDUCATIONAL CONFER- 
ence, to which an invitation is extended 
by the Association of Friends’ Schools 
and the Committee on Education, will 
be held in the Lecture Room of Friends’ 
Central School. Program : at 2 p. m., 
lecture by State Superintendent Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, subject, ‘‘ The Core of the 
School Curriculum "’ ; at 3 p.m., Round 
Table. Leader, Dr. Samuel C. 
Schmucker, subject, ‘‘Method of 
Nature-Work.”’ 

Ist Mo. 24.— WESTBURY QUARTERLY 
Meeting, in New York, at 10.30 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders day before at 3 p.m. 

1st Mo. 25.—GREEN STREET MEETING, 
Philadelphia, 10.30 a. m.. visited by 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee. 

ist Mo. 25.— PENN'S GROVE YOUNG 
Friends’ Association, at the home of 
Samuel Broomell. 

|} 1st Mo. 25.—HOPEWELL, VA., YOUNG 
Friends’ Association. 

1st Mo. 25.—AN APPOINTED MEETING 


Visiting Friends | 


1st Mo. 19.—FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEET- 
ing, at Fairfax, Va., at 1oa.m. Meet- | 
ing of Ministers and Elders the preceding 
Seventh-day, at 3 p. m. 
Friends and others wishing to attend 
will take the train at Sixth Street Station, 
Washington, for Paeonian Springs, 
where carriages will be in waiting to 
take them to homes. Trains leave at 
8.50 a. m., 1.00 and 4.35 p. m. 


ist Mo. 20.— WESTERN QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at London Grove, Pa., at 10 
a.m. Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
the preceding day at 11 a. m. 


1st Mo. 21.—THE MONTHLY MEETING OF 
Friends of Philadelphia held at Race 
Street will be held on Fourth-day next, 
in the evening, at 7.30 o'clock. 


Friends held at Green Street, Philadel- 





vill be held at the Quarterly Meeting 


Home, 5800 Greene St., Germantown, 
on First-day, at 3 o'clock p.m. Take 
Germantown cars on either Eighth or 
rhirteenth Streets for Chelten Avenue, 
which is 5700. 

ist Mo. .— CONCORD QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at West Chester, Pa., at 1o 
a.m. Ministers and Elders, day before, 
at 2 p. m. 


Mo. 


ed 


ST 27. -~A MEETING UNDER THE 


are of the Membership Committee of 


Philadelphia Monthly Meeting to ex- 
plain Friendly views and principles will 
be held at the meeting-house, 35th 
Street and Lancaster Avenue, on Third- 
day evening, at 8 o'clock. 

Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., 
will address the meeting ; subject to be 
announced later. This will, we hope, 
be a help to those whose ideas of the 
principles of Friends have never been 
clear. Wewould especially invite those 
not members, whose feelings are friendly 
to our Society. 


Friends’ Library at 15th and Cherry 
Streets, Philadelphia, will hereafter be 
open from II a. m. tog p. m., each 
weekday, except Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and New Year's Days, week of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and Sev- 
enth and Eighth months. 

This is a great increase in hours and is 
upon a more uniform schedule. 

Friends and other persons are invited 
to make use of the Library as a Read- 
ing Room and for the borrowing of 
books. 


AN accurate topographical map of the 


Grand Canon of the Colorado is being | 


made for the government. It shows a 
width of the canon of from eight to ten 


FRIENDS 


GOLDEN GATE TOUR. 


UNDER THE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED SYSTEM 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad Per- 
sonally-conducted Tour to California for 
the present season will leave New York 
and Philadelphia on the Golden Gate 
Special, January 29, going via Chicago, 
Kansas City, and El Paso to Los Angeles 
and San Diego. An entire month may be 
spent on the Pacific Coast. The Golden 
Gate Special will leave San Francisco, 
returning Tuesday, March 3, stopping at 
Salt Lake City,Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
Springs, and Denver. Rate, $300 from 
all points on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
east of Pittsburg, covering all expenses of 
railroad transportation, side trips in Cali- 
fornia, and berth and meals going and 
returning on the special train. No hotel 
expenses in California are included. 
Tickets are good for return within nine 
months, but when not used returning on 
the Golden Gate Special they cover trans- 
portation only. For detailed itinerary 
apply to Ticket Agents, oraddress George 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


WASHINGTON. 


THREE-DAY PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

The next Pennsylvania Railroad Per- 
sonally-conducted Tour to Washington 
leaves Thursday, January 29. Rate, cover- 

| ing railroad transportation for the round 
| trip, hotel accommodations, and transfer 
| of passenger and baggage, station to hotel 
in Washington, $14.50 from New York, 
| $13.00 from Trenton, and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. These rates cover accom- 
| modations for two days at the Arlington, 


rOUR 


The ‘“‘International’’ Bible Series 


15 THe ——____ 
LARGEST LINE OF SELF-PRONOUNCING BIBLES IN THE WORLD 
THEY ARE RENOWNED FOR THEIR 


CLEAR PRINT<==SCHOLARLY HELPS==SUPERIOR BINDINGS 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER Price $f 40 


A SELF-PRONOUNCING 


REFERENCE LONG PRIMER 
REVISED BIBLE 


Divided into Verses, bound in Fine 
Flexible French Morocco, Overlapp- 
Round Corners, 
ges, 


ing Edges, 


under Gold Ed 


Onl Plus 

y 27 cts. 
em 

to pay 


ed Postage 


CONTAINING OVER 


400 Pages of Bible Readers Helps 


Including References, Combination 
Concordance, History of the Books 
of the Bible and Ancient Monu- 
ments, Many Maps in Colors and 
Illustrating 
Archeological Discoveries. 


Fine Plates 


This Special Edition 


Same Bible 
Furnished With 
Patent 

Thumb Index 
for 30 cts. 
Additional 


Recent 


is recornmmended for Teachers, Students and all mem- 
bers of the Family. 


receipt of price with posta ge. 


Shipped securely packed 


on 


ADDRESS 06%e FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


S. W. Cor. 15th @ CHERRY STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ili 


Cochran, Gordon, Barton, or Hamilton 
Hotels. For accommodations at Regent, 
Metropolitan, National, or Colonial Hotels, 
$2 5oless. Special side trip to Mt. Vernon 

All tickets good for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N 
J. ; or address George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


Extra Values in 
Men’s Shirts. 


Men’s Shirts and Night Shirts are 
important features of the January 
Sale. We mention four numbers 
that will illustrate as well asa hund- 
red the sort of values we are offering 
these days—values that would be 
difficult if not impossible to match 
outside of this department : 


MEN'S NEGLIGE SHIRTS—of fancy 
percale, in new patterns: some with 
attached collars, others with neck bands 
for white collars ; good value at 37 4 
—the special sale price is 29c each. _ 

MEN'S MADRAS SHIRTS—in spring 
patterns of fancy madras: attached 
collars or with neckbands for white col- 
lars ; styles usually found in 75c and $1 

shirts—special here at 45c each. 

MEN’S UNLAUNDERED WHIT] 
SHIRTS—made of ‘Fruit of the 
Loom ”’ full size and made ex- 
ceptionally well, with many points of 
finish usually found only in the more 
expensive shirts; priced at less than 
cost to make—3 for $1.00. 

MEN'S NIGHT SHIRTS—made of good 
muslin and trimmed with silk - full size 
and roomy; with or without 
special at 42c each. 


muslin : 


collar 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Young F riends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 
months’ trial. 


25 cents for six 


With Frienps’ InTeELiiGencer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


| CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


lp ‘ , 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, { Philadelphia, Pa 





iv 


Three Philadelphians visited Richmond, 


Va., and, asking as to the use and pur- 
pose of this or that building, were told in 
every case that it was a tobacco factory. 
An aged negro gave them the informa- 
tion ; and they, tiring of the monotony of 
the reply, pointed to a white frame build- 
ing on a hill and asked whose tobacco 
factory it was. The old fellow replied : 
‘‘ Dat, sah, am no factory. Dat am S'n’ 
John’s '‘Piscopal Church, where Marse 
Patrick Henry done get up an’ ax de 
Lawd to gib him liberty or gib him deaf.’’ 
‘Well, uncle,’’ asked one of the trio, 
‘which did the Lord give him?’ 

‘Pears to me yo’ must be strangers 
hereabouts,’’ he answered; ‘‘else, it 
strikes me, yo'd all know dat, in due 
time, de Lawd gabe Marse Henry bofe."’ 
—[ Gathered. | 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL (subscribed), .. . 
eu (paid in), 
SURPL 
SNDIVIDED PROFITS, | 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.& Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


« $500,000.00 
+ 250,000.00 
50.000 co 
42,349-29 


NicnHotas Brice, 

S. Davis Pace, 
Josern R. Ruoaps, 
Joun F. Lewis, 


jj Botton WINPENNY, 
Varren G. Grirrirn, 
Epwarp G. McCo.uin, 
Avrrep |. Puitutps, 
Georce M. Wacner, 
Franx W. Paut, 
Epcar Dup.ey Faris, 
Horace B. Pearson. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Sales, Mortgages, etc., 


Tuomas R. Git, 
Cuas. S. HincuMan, 
Epwarp S. Sayres, 
Jonn H. Craven, 


Rents, etc. 


HIGH-GRADE BONDS 


Yielding from 3%4 to 5 per cent. 
FREE OF TAXES. 
INVESTMENT LIST ON APPLICATION. 
NEWBURGER BROS. & HENDERSON, 


BANKERS AND Brokers, 323 Chestnut Street. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
DARIES. ing — Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, P 
“jOSEPH L. JONES _ 
CARRIE H. GAUNT, 
CHIROPODY AND MANICURING, 
South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 


Office Hours : g a.m. to 5 p.m. 


22 


133 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealerin Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 





for Rookiet.Agents wanted. 

Scientific Bread Mach. Co, 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

B S2nd & Media Sts, 


FRIE 


ENDS’ INTELLIGEN 


CER. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acts as Exsgcuror, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 


FInaNcIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OK CORPORATIONS. 
InTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 


Accounts. 
Safes to Rent in a Burglar- a Vaults. 


Chartered 1836 
Trustse, 


and Chestnut Sts. 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustee or CorPORATION MORTGAGES. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rea Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Surplus 


Assets of the pany, 


Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and ane Profits eee to the Stock a 
ng to Insurance — 


$ ‘ 457,613.08 
. 6,317,764.17 
. 61,615,271.43 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OFFICERS. 
Samuel R. Shipley 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Asa S. Wing, 
Joseph Ashbrook, 

. Roberts Foulke, 
avid G. Alsop, 
J. Barton Townsend, 
Samuel H. Troth, 
C. Walter Borton, 


President 

. Vice-President 

Vice-President 

‘ Manager of Insurance Dep’t 
. Trust Officer 

. . Actuary 

. Assistant Trust Officer 
Treasurer 

APU ee en oe Secretary 


DIRECTORS. 
oan V. Watson, 
illiam Longstreth, 
Edward H. Ogden, 
Thomas Scattergood, 
. Preston Thomas, 


Samuel R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Henry Haines, 
Richard Wood, 
Charles Hartshorne, 
Asa S. Wing, obert M. Janney, 
Philip C. Garrett, Marriott C. Morris, 
Frank H. Taylor. 


Boxes in [odern Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 


REDUCED RATES TO HARRISBURG. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT 
INAUGURATION OF GOVERNOR-ELECT 
PENNYPACKER. 

For the accommodation of those desiring 
to attend the inauguration of Governor- 
elect Pennypacker, at Harrisburg, January 
20, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will sell round-trip tickets to Harrisburg, 
from all stations on its lines in the State of 
Pennsylvania, on January 1g and 20, good 
to return until January 21, inclusive, at 
rate of single fare for the round trip 
(minimum rate, 25 cents). 


Disease Cured by Electricity. 
WM. H. HICKOK, M.D. 
10a.M.to4 p.m. 7 p.m. tog p.m. 

554 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 1719 Chestnut Street, 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


CAROLINE RAU, North side, just below oth St. 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 


Removed to 823 Spring Garden Street 
From 736 Spring Ge Garden Street. 


| COLLINGS CARRIAGE CO., 


Broughams, Victorias, Coupe, Rockaways, Cutunders, 
Runabouts, and Wagonettes. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 





Club Rates: Other Periodicals, “1903. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1903. 


given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send FRIENDS’ 


Read the figures 


INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 


named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both."’ 


WEEKLIES 
Price for both. 


Springfield Republican, ($1), . . . $2.90 

The Nation, ($3), 4 80 

Literary Digest, ($3), 
scribers only), 


Periodicals. 


(new sub- 
Independent, ($2), 

Christian Register, ($2), 

Scientific: American, ($3), 

Sunday School Times, ($1) . 
Journal of Education, ($2. 


The Living Age, 


| British Friend, (6s.6d & postage), 


MONTHLIES 


Periodicals. Price for both. 


- $3-75 
Scribner's Magazine, ($3), 
The Century Magazine, ($4), 
Harper’s Magazine, ($4), 
Atlantic Monthly, (#4), 
The Forum, ($3), - 
North American Revi iew, ($s), 
St. Nicholas, ($3), - 
Lippincott’s Magazine, (32, 50), 
The Chautauquan, ($2), . 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
The Farm Journal, ($0.50), 
American Monthly Review 
Reviews, ($2.50), 


wey 


of 


> 
° 


icals than those named above should write to us, 


riodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 


“* price for both."’ 


us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 





